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"  The  Education  of  Mr.  Surrage  "  was  first  produced  at 
the  Liverpool  Repertory  Theatre  on  November  4,  1912, 
with  the  following  cast : 


Rose  Surrage 
Archie  Surrage    . 
Mr.  Surrage 
Violet  Surrage 
Mrs.  Staines 
Bindloss 

Arthur  Suckling  . 
Geoffrey  Vallance 


Miss  EILEEN  THOBNDIKE. 
MR.  SCOTT  SUNDEBLAND. 
MB.  ABTHUB  CHESNEY. 

MlSS    ESTELLE   WlN WOOD. 

Miss  ADA  POTTER. 
MB.  WILFBID  E.  SHINE. 
MB.  J.  H.  ROBEBTS. 
MB.  LAWBENCE  HANBAY. 


CHARACTERS 


PEBCEVAL  SUBBAGE,  a  widower  of  fifty. 

ABCHIE  SUBBAGE,  his  son. 

ROSE  SURRAGE, 

VIOLET  SUBBAGE, 

MBS.  STAINES. 

GEOFFREY  VALLANCE. 

ARTHUR  SUCKLING. 

BINDLOSS. 

The  first  three  Acts  take  place  in  the  hall  oj  a  country 
house,  about  forty  miles  from  London,  and  the  fourth  in  the 
ante-room  to  a  Bond  Street  picture-show. 


THE   EDUCATION   OF 
MR.  SURRAGE 


ACT  I 

The  hall  of  a  country  house  about  forty  miles  from 
London.  An  entrance  at  back  into  the  garden. 
The  furniture  rather  commonplace  old-fashioned. 
Landseer  engraving,  etc.  An  open  bureau.  ROSE 
stands  expectantly.  ARCHIE  enters. 

ARCHIE.  Hullo,  Rose !  Here  we  are.  Where's 
Violet  ?  Where's  the  Governor  ? 

ROSE.   Have  they  come  ?    Who's  come  ? 

ARCHIE.  Where's  the  Governor  ?  Where's  father  ? 
He  knows,  I  suppose  ?  He's  all  right  about  it  ? 

ROSE.  Oh !  I  think  so.  Yes.  We've  been  pre- 
paring him.  Where  are  they  ? 

ARCHIE.  Vallance  and  Suckling  have  gone  to  their 
rooms  right  away.  They'll  be  down  for  tea  directly. 
I  missed  them  at  King's  Cross  diplomatically.  They 
wouldn't  travel  together. 

ROSE.  And  Mrs.  Staines  ?  Hasn't  she  come  ?  I'm 
sorry  we  were  out.  We've  been  trying  to  get  some 
of  those  big  lilies.  You're  early,  aren't  you  ? 
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ARCHIE.  She  didn't  come  with  us.  She's  motoring 
across  from  somewhere.  I  say,  Rose,  hell  dress  for 
dinner,  won't  he  ?  Did  you  say  anything  about 
that? 

EOSE.   Yes.     He  only  laughed. 

ARCHIE.  I  hope  he'll  get  on  with  Vallance.  I'm  not 
sure  that  we  haven't  struck  it  a  bit  high  for  a  start. 

ROSE.    Who  ?     Mr.  Vallance  ? 

ARCHIE.  Both,  if  it  comes  to  that.  However,  it 
was  a  chance  to  get  hold  of  a  man  like  Vallance. 

ROSE.  It's  all  right,  I  suppose,  Archie  ?  Violet's 
rather  young.  Mr.  Vallance  is — I  mean  he's 

ARCHIE.  My  dear  girl.  It's  rather  late  to  begin 
to  talk  now.  Oh  !  here's  the  Governor. 

SURRAGE  enters.  He  is  a  widower  of  fifty ; 
a  pleasant^  courteous  man,  generally 
simple,  but  not  incapable  of  irony.  He 
has  been  very  dull  lately,  having  retired 
from  business  against  his  wish,  and  so 
is  ready  for  some  hind  of  suitable  ad- 
venture. 

How   are  you,  sir?     How   are  you?    [They  shake 
hands.] 

SURRAGE.  How  are  you,  my  boy  ?  Got  down  all 
right?  Your  friends  haven't  come?  Well,  never 
mind.  We'll  have  a  snug  family  party.  [He  yawns.] 

ROSE.    Oh  yes  !     They're  here. 

ARCHIE.   Yes.    Yes.    They'll  be  down  directly. 

SURRAGE.    Let  me  see.     How  many  of  them  ? 
10 
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ARCHIE.  There's  Vallance  and  Suckling ;  they're 
upstairs.  Mrs.  Staines  is  motoring  over. 

SURRAGE.  Who  is  Mrs.  Staines  ?  I  don't  seem  to 
remember  your  talking  about  her.  [He  goes  to  the 
bureau  and  deposits  some  money  there.  He  takes  out 
his  keys  and  is  about  to  lock  it  away,  but  puts  them 
down  as  he  listens  to  what  Archie  says.  He  comes 
forward.] 

ARCHIE.  Oh  !  She's — well — I  think  you'll  like  her. 
She's  an  uncommonly — awfully  good  company. 

SURRAGE.    Well,  who  is  Mr.  Staines  ? 

ROSE.    He's  dead,  isn't  he,  Archie  ? 

ARCHIE.  Well — I  suppose  so — that  is  to  say — so 
far  as  I  know 

ROSE.  You  see,  father,  we  don't  consider  who 
people  are,  but  what  they  are. 

SURRAGE.  And  what  is  she  ?  Is  she — anything 
unusual  ? 

ARCHIE.  A  charming  woman,  sir.  That's  enough. 
You  see,  we  are  anxious  that  you  should — if  I  may 
put  it  so — share  our — well,  our  liberal  developments. 

ROSE.  Even  if  you  don't  go  quite  as  far  as  we  do, 
father,  you  can  sympathise  with  us  in — in — what  we 
are  aiming  at,  you  know. 

SURRAGE.  Certainly,  my  dear.  By  the  by,  what 
are  you  aiming  at  ? 

ROSE.  We  are  trying  to  make  our  lives  fuller  and 
freer. 

SURRAGE.  Quite  so.  Now,  about  these  men 
upstairs— just  post  me  up  again. 

11 
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ARCHIE.  Vallance  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
living  painters.  An  extraordinary  man.  A  little 
eccentric,  perhaps.  You'll  get  on  capitally  with 
him. 

SURRAGE.    Is  he  an  R.A.  ? 

ARCHIE.   An  R.A.  ?     My  dear  father  ! 

SURRAGE.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  didn't  mean  to 
insult  him.  Perhaps  he's  a  post-something.  What 
is  it  ?  Post-master  ?  No,  no. 

ROSE.   Father's  getting  quite  witty. 

VIOLET  comes  in  hurriedly. 

VIOLET.  Rose  !  I  say !  We  forgot  about  these 
pictures.  Hullo,  Archie  !  Who's  come  ? 

ARCHIE.    What  pictures  ? 

ROSE.    It's  too  late  now. 

VIOLET.  Rose  and  I  meant  to  get  some  of  them 
down. 

SURRAGE.   What  for  ? 

ARCHIE.   What ! — you   mean — some  of  these 

[He  looks  about  him.] 

VIOLET.  We  might  at  least  have  had  that  Landseer 
thing  away. 

ROSE.  Some  of  these  others  are  just  as  bad. 
Worse.  Mid-Victorian  things  are  coming  in 
again. 

ARCHIE.  It's  no  use  tinkering  with  it.  He's  a 
man  of  the  world. 

ROSE.  It's  the  pretty  good  modern  things  that 
annoy  them. 
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VIOLET.  You  ought  to  have  let  us  furnish  for  you, 
father,  when  we  came  here. 

SURRAGE.    Now,  what's  wrong  with  it  all  ? 

ARCHIE.    It's  all  right,  sir.     It's  not  your  fault. 

SURRAGE.    Whose  is  it  ? 

ROSE.  Don't  worry,  father.  It's  a  little  old- 
fashioned,  but  it  isn't  your  fault. 

SURRAGE.    I  wonder  whose  fault  it  is  ? 

VIOLET.    Look  at  those  curtains. 

SURRAGE.  Will  it  be  very  painful  for  these  gentle- 
men ?  I  don't  like  to  think  of  their  suffering. 

ARCHIE.    It's  all  perfectly  right,  sir. 

SURRAGE.  If  it  makes  them  poorly  you  must  get 
an  ambulance  and  take  them  away. 

ARCHIE.  I  wish  you'd  keep  quiet,  Violet.  Look 
here,  sir,  we've  never  had  a  week-end  party  since  we 
came  here.  We'd  like  to  make  a  success  of  it.  I 
hope  you'll  be  nice  to — I  hope  you'll  get  on  with 
these  people.  Of  course  you  may  find  them  a  little 
— unusual. 

SURRAGE.  You're  not  ashamed  of  them,  are 
you  ? 

ARCHIE.   Certainly  not. 

SURRAGE.   And  you're  not  ashamed  of  me  ? 

ARCHIE.    Sir ! 

ROSE.   Father  ! 

VIOLET.   No — no,  father. 

SURRAGE.  Well,  then,  I'm  quite  looking  forward 
to  it. 

ARCHIE.   Bravo,  sir ! 
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SURRAGE.  You  know,  I've  been  a  bit  dull.  You 
shouldn't  have  made  me  give  up  business.  Fm  too 
old  to  start  keeping  hens. 

Sounds  of  motor — distant,  etc. 

ARCHIE.  Hark!  That'll  be  Mrs.  Staines.  Will 
you  go,  Rose  ?  Or  I'll  go. 

SURRAGE.   Let's  all  go. 

VIOLET.   Father's  getting  into  the  spirit  of  it. 

SURRAGE.   Of  course  I  am. 

ROSE.   I'll  go.     [She  goes  out.] 

SURRAGE.  Let's  see.  There's  another,  isn't  there  ? 
The  lady,  the  painter 

ARCHIE.    Oh  !  yes.     Suckling. 

SURRAGE.    And  what's  his  line  ? 

ARCHIE.  Oh !  well — he's  rather  a  young  chap,  but 
very  much  in  it,  you  know.  He  writes  plays.  He's 
quite  in  the  swim. 

SURRAGE.    And  where  are  they  performed  ? 

VIOLET.    He's  a  bit  good  for  the  regular  theatres. 

SURRAGE.  Humph  !  And  your  painter  ?  Does 
he  ever  sell  his  pictures  ? 

ARCHIE.  Of  course,  my  dear  father,  the  business 
man's  attitude  toward  this  kind  of  thing  is — well — 
rather  mercenary. 

SURRAGE.  Yes.  That  was  my  fault  as  A  business 
man.  I  was  mercenary. 

ARCHIE.  You  mustn't  judge  Vallance's  pictures 
from  that  point  of  view. 
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SURRAGE.    Too  good  also,  are  they  ? 

ARCHIE.    He  will  paint  to  please  himself. 

SURRAGE.  I  wonder  why  these  people  are  coming 
here  ? 

VIOLET.    What  ? 

ARCHIE.   What's  that  ? 

SURRAGE.  Why  do  they  come  ?  What  do  they 
want  ?  It's  all  right.  Quite  natural,  of  course.  I 
forget  sometimes  that  I  haven't  kept  up  with  you. 
Ah  !  here's  the  lady. 

MRS.  STAINES  comes  in  with  ROSE.  VIOLET  and 
ARCHIE  go  to  meet  them,  and  the  three 
crowd  round  her  for  a  few  moments, 
greeting  her.  Then  SURRAGE  advances 
and  bows.  He  and  MRS.  STAINES  shake 
hands  and  look  at  one  another.  MRS. 
STAINES  is  a  handsome  woman  of  thirty- 
Jive.  She  is  well  dressed,  composed,  rather 
on  her  guard. 

ARCHIE.    My  father,  Mrs.  Staines. 
SURRAGE.   Welcome. 

MRS.  s.   It's  good  of  you  to  have  me,  Mr.  Surrage. 
SURRAGE.   I'm  glad  to  know  my  children's  friends. 
MRS.  s.   And  to  make  them  your  friends,  I  hope. 
SURRAGE.   I  must  not  expect  too  much. 
ARCHIE.   Come,  sir,  that's  rather  double-edged. 
SURRAGE.  You  must   forgive  some  clumsiness   in 
me,  ma'am.     I'm  not  used  to  society. 
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MRS.  s.    I  think  you  can  hold  your  own. 

ROSE.  Ring  for  tea,  Archie.  You'll  have  some 
before  you  go  upstairs,  won't  you,  Mrs.  Staines  ? 

MRS.  s.  Thanks,  yes.  [She  takes  off  wraps  and 
ARCHIE  rings.]  May  the  chauffeur  have  some  tea 
before  he  goes  back  ? 

SURRAGE.    Certainly.     Where  does  he  have  it  ? 

VIOLET.    Really,  father ! 

SURRAGE.    I'm  perplexed  by  chauffeurs. 

MRS.  s.  They're  dropping  in  the  social  scale ; 
they're  not  what  they  were. 

BINDLOSS  enters. 

ROSE.   Tea,     And 

ARCHIE.  Look  after  the  chauffeur,  will  you,  Bind- 
loss? 

BINDLOSS.    Certainly,  sir.     If  you  please,  sir 

ARCHIE.    What  ? 

BINDLOSS.  If  you  please,  sir,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
upstairs  wished  me  to  ask  you — perhaps  you  would 
like  to  speak  to  him,  sir  ? 

ARCHIE.    What  is  it,  Bindloss  ? 

BINDLOSS.  He  wished  to  ask  you  to  lend  him  a 
shoe. 

ARCHIE.    A  shoe  ? 

BINDLOSS.  I  presume  he  meant  a  pair,  sir,  but  he 
said  a  shoe. 

Enter  SUCKLING. 

SUCKLING.   Ah  !    How  d'ye  do  ?    [He  shakes  hands 
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effusively  with  SURRAGE  and  greets  the  OTHERS.]  Mrs. 
Staines  ?  How  jolly.  Where  cTyou  come  from  ?  I 
say!  D'ye  know  who's  upstairs  ?  Oh!  well.  [To 
SURRAGE.]  Jolly  place  youVe  got  here,  sir. 

SURRAGE.    What  about  your  friend's  shoe  ? 

SUCKLING.  What  ?  Eh  ?  Oh  yes.  Vallance  was 
asking  about  a  shoe.  He  said  his  boots  let  in  the 
rain  and  he'd  only  brought  one  shoe.  He's  a  queer 
chap.  Rum  sort  of  kit  he's  brought.  [Confidentially.] 
Of  course,  he's  frightfully  hard  up. 

MRS.  s.   Mr.  Vallance  is  here  ? 

ROSE.  Yes.  Of  course  you  know  him,  Mrs. 
Staines  ? 

MRS.  s.   I  used  to  know  him. 

SUCKLING.   Oh  yes.     By  Jove  !     Certainly. 

SURRAGE.   Do  we  want  Bindloss  ? 

ARCHIE.   Oh!     I'll  go. 

ARCHIE  and  BINDLOSS  go  out. 

SUCKLING  [to  SURRAGE].   Been  up  to  town  lately,  sir  ? 

SURRAGE.    Alas  !  no.     I'm  out  of  business. 

SUCKLING.  Quite  so.  There's  nothing  worth  seeing. 
That  thing  at  the  Imperial  is  a  frost. 

SURRAGE.    The  Imperial — Institute  ? 

SUCKLING.  Good,  sir.  Good.  It's  about  as  dull 
— I  meant  the  Theatre. 

SURRAGE.    You're  interested  in  the  theatre  ? 

SUCKLING.  Rather.  It's  my  subject.  Aren't  you  ? 
Never  mind,  you  shall  be.  I'll  interest  you.  The 
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business  side  of  it's  most  interesting.    You'd  like  the 
business  side. 

SUERAGE  nods  at  him  and  goes  to  sit  beside 

MRS.  STAINES. 

SUCKLING  [aside  to  ROSE].  I  say,  why  did  you  ask 
Vallance  with  her  ? 

ROSE  [startled].   Why  not  ? 
SUCKLING.   Oh !  nothing.     Here's  tea. 

BINDLOSS  enters  with  tea-things,  etc. 

[Affably.]    Well,  has  he  got  his  shoe  ? 

BINDLOSS.  I  believe  Mr.  Archie  is  attending  to 
him,  sir. 

ROSE  pours  out  tea,  etc.     BINDLOSS  goes  out. 

SUCKLING.  I  was  a  bit  surprised  when  I  met 
Vallance  at  King's  Cross.  He  wanted  me  to  come 
third.  Poor  devil!  He  had  to.  I  did  offer  to 
come  in  and  have  a  chat  with  him,  but  he  turned 
surly. 

MRS.  s.  Mr.  Suckling  is  famous  for  his  indiscre- 
tions. 

SUCKLING.  Aren't  I  ?  They  always  say  I've  no 
manners.  I've  plumped  out  some  things  in  my  time. 
It's  rather  useful,  you  know.  I've  made  some  good 
stage  situations — watched  them  too,  you  know. 
Always  studying. 

ROSE.   Save  us ! 
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VIOLET.  Shall  you  plump  out  anything  here,  Mr. 
Suckling  ? 

SUCKLING.  Who  knows  ?  Oh  no,  no — of  course 
not.  Certainly  not.  Here's  Vallance.  By  Jove 

ARCHIE  enters  with  VALLANCE,  who  gr'eets  the 
SURRAGES  politely  and  rather  casually. 
A  slight  exclamation  escapes  him  when  he 
turns  to  MRS.  STAINES.  VALLANCE  is 
slovenly  and  strange,  not  over-clean, 
bearded,  handsome,  rather  impatient. 

VALLANCE.    You're  not  his  wife  ? 

MRS.  s.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

ROSE.    You  know  Mrs.  Staines  ? 

VALLANCE.  Oh  yes.  Mrs.  Staines — we  met — let 
me  see 

SUCKLING.  Always  meeting  people  in  town,  you 
know.  Wonderful  place,  London.  Lot  of  different 
sets,  of  course.  Don't  stick  to  one  myself.  Why 
should  I  ? 

ROSE.   It  would  be  too  bad  of  you. 

SUCKLING.  Well,  they  make  me  gad  about.  By 
Jove,  yes ! 

VIOLET  hands  VALLANCE  tea,  etc.,  and  he  begins 
to  eat  rather  ravenously.  He  looks  about 
him. 

SURRAGE.  You're  looking  at  my  pictures,  Mr. 
Vallance  ? 

VALLANCE.   Yes,  they  are  pictures. 
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SURRAGE.    Not  in  your  line  ? 

VALLANCE.     No. 

SUCKLING  [aside  to  ROSE].  He  doesn't  get  enough 
to  eat. 

ROSE.    Hush  ! 

ARCHIE  [to  SURRAGE].  Vallance  belongs  to  a  new 
order.  [To  VALLANCE.]  I  suppose  one  might  call 
you  a  futurist  ? 

ROSE.    Or  an  atavist  ? 

VALLANCE.   Nonsense. 

VIOLET.    Well,  what  are  you,  Mr.  Vallance  ? 

VALLANCE.    I'm  a  painter. 

ROSE.   Still,  you  can  be  placed,  I  suppose  ? 

MRS.  s.    He  doesn't  like  being  placed. 

SUCKLING.  Now  look  here,  you  people — I'm  going 
to  be  frank  with  you.  We  haven't  shaken  down  yet. 
We're  a  lot  of  different  kinds.  It's  a  rum  party. 
Excuse  me.  It  is — we  may  know  each  other,  but 
we're  different  kinds.  Well,  anything's  better  than 
being  stodgy.  And  Mr.  Surrage  there — our  host — 
he's  wondering  what  the  deuce  we  are  and  why  we're 
here.  Aren't  you  now — frankly  ? 

MRS.  s.  [laughing  nervously}.  Frankly,  Mr. 
Surrage  ? 

SURRAGE.  I'm  a  little  at  sea,  ma'am.  I'm  not 
prepared.  As  I  tell  you,  I'm  hardly  up  to  the  ways 
of  society.  But  I  like  frankness  too. 

SUCKLING.  Good  heavens  !  This  isn't  society.  We 
aren't  ordinary  people,  are  we  Vallance  ? 

VALLANCE.   You're  a  fool. 
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SUCKLING.  Do  you  hear  that  ?  There's  frankness. 
[To  ARCHIE.]  Don't  look  so  glum,  Surrage.  What's 
the  matter  ? 

ARCHIE.    You  do  play  the  fool  a  bit,  you  know. 

SUCKLING.  Good — frankness  again.  Miss  Surrage, 
Miss  Violet — your  turn. 

ROSE.  Won't  you  come  and  take  off  your  things, 
Mrs.  Staines  ? 

SUCKLING.  A  snub  for  me.  Frankness  again. 
You  can't  help  it.  Miss  Violet  ? 

VIOLET.  You're  too  absurd,  but [She  bursts 

into  a  peal  of  laughter.] 

SUCKLING.  Frankly  amused.  It's  a  regular  palace 
of  truth.  Can  you  oblige  us  now,  Mrs.  Staines  ? 

MRS.  s.  [to  SURRAGE].    I'm  sorry  for  you. 

SUCKLING.     The  first  forfeit.     She  doesn't  mean  it. 

MRS.  s.  [to  SURRAGE].  You'll  show  me  the  garden 
presently,  I  hope  ?  [She  rises  and  gets  together  her 
wraps.  She  goes  out  with  ROSE.] 

SURRAGE.   With  pleasure,  ma'am. 

ARCHIE.  A  cigarette,  Suckling  ?  What  about  the 
garden  ? 

SUCKLING.  On  condition  that  your  sister  comes 
too. 

VIOLET.   Frankly,  I  will. 

SUCKLING.   I'm  delighted. 

They  go  out,  leaving  SURRAGE  and  VALLANCE 
alone. 

SURRAGE.    Would  you  like  to  follow  ? 
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VALLANCE.     No. 

SURRAGE.    Smoke  ? 

VALLANCE.     No. 

SURRAGE.  Do  you  know  this  part  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Vallance  ? 

VALLANCE.    I  don't  know  where  we  are. 

SURRAGE.  To  pursue  our  friend's  method — what 
can  have  induced  you  to  come  here  ? 

VALLANCE.    Is  that  your  hospitable  inquiry  ? 

SURRAGE.  Excuse  me,  the  circumstances  are  ex- 
ceptional . 

VALLANCE.     HOW  ? 

SURRAGE.  You  caine  here  at  the  invitation  of  my 
children. 

\  ALLANCE.   Well  ? 

SURRAGE.  And  you  make  no  pretence  of  conceal- 
ing your  contempt  for  us. 

VALLANCE  [after  a  pause].  They  wanted  me  to 
come. 

SURRAGE.  Oh !  It  was  the  kindness  of  your 
heart  ? 

VALLANCE  [with  a  short  laugh].    Very  likely. 

SURRAGE.   You  know  Mrs.  Staines  ? 

VALLANCE.     As  yOU  S66. 

SURRAGE.  I  can  see  a  possible  reason  for  you 
visiting  my  house. 

VALLANCE.    I  didn't  know  she  was  here. 

SURRAGE.   Then  the  mystery  remains. 

VALLANCE.  What  mystery  ?  Do  you  think  so 
badly  of  your  children  ?  Am  I  incapable  of  friend- 
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ship  with  these  young  creatures  ?     You're  a  strange 
host. 

SURRAGE.  Yes.  That  distresses  me.  But  I  want 
to  understand  them,  and  to  do  that  I  must  under- 
stand you.  Forgive  me,  sir.  But  you  are  a  strange 
guest. 

VALLANCE.  I'm  a  painter;  you're  a  rich  man. 
We're  always  on  the  look-out  for  patrons. 

SURRAGE.   That's  it,  is  it  ? 

VALLANCE  \hotly\.   It  is  not. 

SURRAGE.  I  mustn't  question  you.  I'm  extremely 
sorry  if  Fve  been  rude. 

VALLANCE.  You  ought  to  see  that  I'm  irritated. 
I  was  a  fool  to  come. 

SURRAGE.  Ah  !  But  I  hope  you  won't  think  so 
long. 

They  stand  looking  at  one  another.  VALLANCE 
turns  to  go  and  returns.  He  speaks 
passionately. 

VALLANCE.  I'll  tell  you.  I'll  tell  you  why  I 
came. 

SURRAGE.   No,  no.     Do  not.     I  don't  ask  it. 

VALLANCE  {speaking  through  SURRAGE'S  speech],  I 
came  here  to  get  several  good  meals.  I  don't  always 
have  enough  to  eat. 

SURRAGE.    Good  gracious ! 

VALLANCE.  That's  the  sort  of  thing  to  stagger 
you  sentimentalists. 

SURRAGE.   I  can't  forgive  myself. 
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VALLANCE.  No.  Poor  fellow.  Let  me  console 
you.  The  chagrin  of  making  this  confession  is  a 
bagatelle  beside  an  hour's  hunger.  I've  had  many 
an  hour. 

SUERAGE.    And  you're  a  great  painter,  they  say. 

VALLANCE.    And  they're  right. 

SURRAGE.    Well,  why  on  earth 

VALLANCE.  I'm  going.  Will  you  lend  me  your 
carriage?  Ill  get  my  things.  My  thanks  and 
apologies. 

SURRAGE.    I  beg  you  to  stay. 

VALLANCE.  No.  You'll  be  watching  how  much  I 
eat. 

He  walks  up  to  the  tea-table  and  takes  more 
food.  BINDLOSS  appears  at  the  door,  stares, 
and  retires. 

SURRAGE.  Pray  consider  how  horrible  it  would  be 
for  me  if  you  went  now. 

VALLANCE.  It  won't  hurt  you.  IVe  the  greatest 
contempt  for  mental  trouble.  Besides,  I  was  ex- 
aggerating. I  only  meant  that  my  meals  are  not 
served  comfortably. 

SURRAGE.  Don't  go.  How  could  I  explain  to  my 
children  ? 

VALLANCE.  Poor  chickens !  They'd  be  startled,  I 
suppose.  I  don't  care.  Yet,  why  shouldn't  I  stay  ? 
Are  they  all  staying  till  Monday  ? 

SURRAGE.    Certainly. 

VALLANCE.    I'll  stay. 
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SURRAGE.    Thank  you. 

VALLANCE.  Why  do  you  let  these  absurd  young 
creatures  bully  you  ? 

SURRAGE.    Bully  me  ? 

VALLANCE.  Well,  what  is  it  ?  Why  should  they 
force  such  people  on  you  ?  Me,  I  mean  ;  me  and 
that  fool  Suckling  and  this  woman.  We're  not  your 
sort.  You're  the  master  of  this  house,  I  suppose  ? 

SURRAGE.    You've  no  children  ? 

VALLANCE.   I  don't  know  of  any. 

SURRAGE.    Then  you'd  hardly  understand. 

VALLANCE.  I  think  I  could  understand  any  of 
your  mental  processes. 

SURRAGE.  One  wants  to  keep  up  with  one's 
children.  To  lose  touch  with  them  is  to  grow  old. 

VALLANCE.     Well  ? 

SURRAGE.  They've  tastes  and  ideas  and  com- 
panions. One  would  wish  to  share — to  progress 
with  them. 

VALLANCE.   And  we're  the  companions  ? 

SURRAGE.   Aren't  you  ? 

VALLANCE.  Charming  old  innocent  you  are.  You 
want  to  keep  up  with  them  and  they  want  to  keep 
up  with  us.  Why  should  you  ?  Why  can't  you  be 
natural  ?  You're  all  right  as  you  are. 

SURRAGE.  What !  You  are  not  really  their  kind, 
then? 

VALLANCE.  Oh  !  They're  quite  respectable  young 
people. 

SURRAGE.    You  don't  claim  to  be  respectable  ? 
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VALLANCE.    Not  as  you  understand  it. 

SURRAGE.  How  are  you  different  ?  That's  what  I 
want  to  understand. 

VALLANCE.    You'd  better  ask  them. 

SURRAGE.   Do  they  know  ? 

VALLANCE.  They  pretend  to.  They  play  at  know- 
ing. They'll  give  you  a  rough  idea. 

SURRAGE.    You  are  what  they  admire. 

VALLANCE.  By  Jove !  It's  funny  to  think  of  them 
trying  to  teach  you.  You're  no  fool,  man. 

SURRAGE.    Mrs.  Staines  is — is  one  of  you  ? 

VALLANCE.    You're  a  widower,  aren't  you  ? 

SURRAGE.    Yes.     Is  she  a  widow  ? 

VALLANCE.  I  don't  seem  to  know  anything  about 
Mr.  Staines. 

SURRAGE.    What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

VALLANCE.  My  dear  sir,  this  week-end  will  soon 
be  over.  You've  been  landed  in  it  by  the  vanity  of 
your  children.  They  fancy  they're  at  the  heart  of 
things.  Better  let  us  go  and  think  no  more  about  it. 

SURRAGE.  Yes,  there  are  differences.  With  my 
kind  the  man  who  hints  against  a  woman's  reputation 
is  considered  a  blackguard. 

VALLANCE  [impatiently}.  Oh !  this  is  a  language  I 
don't  understand. 

SURRAGE.     Hush  ! 

MRS.  STAINES  enters. 

MRS.  s.  [looks  at  them  uneasily].  You  were  going 
to  show  me  the  garden,  Mr.  Surrage. 
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SURRAGE.    Yes,  yes.     Delighted.     Pray  come 

VALLANCE.    May  I  smoke  here  ? 

SURRAGE.  By  all  means.  Have  a  cigar.  Where 
are  they  ?  A  moment.  I'll  get  you  one.  A  moment. 
Excuse  me. 

He  goes  out. 

VALLANCE.  What,  in  hell's  name,  brought  you 
here  ? 

MRS.  s.    Or  you  ? 

VALLANCE.  He's  a  rich  man  ;  he  might  buy  my 
pictures. 

MRS.  s.  He  would  like  your  pictures,  wouldn't 
he? 

VALLANCE.  They  don't  buy  because  they  like  'em. 
It's  when  they  think  it's  the  right  thing. 

MRS.  s.    Ah  !  but  he's  not  that  kind. 

VALLANCE.   What  kind  is  he  ? 

MRS.  s.    I  believe  he's  a  kind  I  could  like. 

VALLANCE.  What !  What !  Is  that  it  ?  You're 
making  up  to  him.  Take  care.  You'll  come  a 
cropper. 

MRS.  s.  \indignantly\.  I  never  saw  him  before 
to-day.  I  didn't  know  he  existed. 

VALLANCE.   These  kids  captured  you  too,  then  ? 

MRS.  s.  One  must  go  somewhere.  One  must 
do  something.  How  should  a  woman  like  me 
live? 

VALLANCE.  Poor  old  Janey.  But  where  have  you 
come  from  ?  What  are  you  doing  ?  Have  you  left 
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— do  you  mean  to  say  you're Whose  car  was 

that  you  came  in  ? 

MRS.  s.  All  I  have  in  the  world's  in  my  box. 
When  I  leave  here  on  Monday  I  don't  know  where 
I'm  going. 

VALLANCE.    I  think  I  know. 

MRS.  s.   No,  no. 

VALLANCE.  That  old  fellow  got  on  my  nerves.  I 
was  thinking  of  you.  So  was  he,  it  seems. 

MRS.  s.    He  makes  me  feel  guilty,  somehow. 

VALLANCE.  Rubbish  !  Oh,  look  here  !  How  much 
money  have  you  ? 

MRS.  s.    Next  to  nothing. 

VALLANCE.  Confound  it !  I  shall  come  to  your 
infernal  potboilers  yet.  You  won't  care. 

MRS.  s.    Yes,  I  shall. 

VALLANCE.   He's  coming. 

SURRAGE   enters   with    cigars,   and  VALLANCE 
takes  one  and  lights  it. 

SURRAGE.    Come. 

MRS.  STAINES  and  SURRAGE  gO    Out.       VALLANCE 

strolls  about  the  room  rather  aimlessly. 
He  comes  to  the  bureau  and  stops,  staring 
at  the  money  there.  He  walks  sloivly 
towards  the  door,  then  turns  back  sud- 
denly, comes  to  the  desk  and  gathers  the 
money,  putting  it,  at  two  motions,  into 
his  pocket.  As  he  is  strolling  out  of  the 
room  ROSE  enters. 
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ROSE.  Mr.  Vallance,  we're  going  round  to  look  at 
the  church.  It's  rather  a  fine  old  place.  Would 
you  care  to  come  ? 

VALLANCE.  The  church  ?  By  all  means.  Cer- 
tainly, the  church. 

VIOLET  and  ARCHIE  enter. 

Til  get  my  hat.     [He  goes  out.] 

ROSE.    Well,  how's  it  going  ? 

ARCHIE.  I  was  rather  afraid  of  a  fiasco  just  now  ; 
Vallance  is  a  bit  steep,  you  know. 

VIOLET.  Oh,  Archie  !  You  didn't  expect  him  to 
be  commonplace,  did  you  ? 

ARCHIE.  Of  course  not,  but — did  you  see  Bindloss 
staring  at  him  ? 

VIOLET.  We  can't  choose  our  friends  to  please 
Bindloss. 

ROSE.  I  think  it's  going  excellently.  It's  difficult, 
of  course.  Any  social  success  out  of  the  ordinary 
is  difficult.  I'm  a  little  doubtful  about  Mr. 
Suckling. 

VIOLET.  Oh,  Rose  !  I  think  he's  the  best  fun  of 
the  lot. 

ARCHIE.  Vallance  and  the  Governor  have  been 
chatting  here  for  some  time.  They  seem  to  have  got 
on  all  right. 

ROSE.  And  father  seems  quite  to  have  taken  to 
Mrs.  Staines, 

VIOLET.  Yes,  they're  out  in  the  garden  together 
now. 
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ARCHIE.  Are  they  ?  Of  course,  we  want  them  to 
get  on  nicely,  but 

ROSE.    But  what,  Archie  ? 

ARCHIE.    Not  too  nicely. 

ROSE.    What  can  you  mean  ? 

VIOLET.  He  means  father  might  want  to  marry 
her. 

ROSE  [perturbed].  That's  impossible,  Archie. 

ARCHIE  [he  has  walked  to  the  window  and  is  look- 
ing out].  Just  look  here ! 

The  OTHERS  hurry  up. 

She's  taken  his  arm. 

ROSE.    Well ! 

VIOLET.  I  know  what  it  is.  He  thought  it  was 
the  right  thing  to  offer  it. 

ROSE.    He's  very  polite. 

ARCHIE.    He's  very  impressionable. 

ROSE.    You  oughtn't  to  say  so,  Archie. 

ARCHIE.  What  harm  is  there  in  being  impression- 
able ?  Why  !  Every  artist  must  be. 

ROSE.  Father's  not  an  artist.  He  has  no  business 
to— to 

VIOLET.   To  be  an  artist. 

ARCHIE.    Hullo  !     There's  Vallance. 

ROSE.  How  picturesque  he  looks.  He's  going  to 
the  church  with  us.  Come  on. 

VIOLET.   I  say — look  at  that. 

ARCHIE.    It  looked  rather  summary,  didn't  it  ? 

ROSE.   What  was  it  ?     What  was  it  ? 
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ARCHIE.  He  seemed  to  cut  the  Governor  out, 
didn't  he  ? 

ROSE.    Where's  father  gone  ? 

VIOLET.    He's  coming  in,  I  think. 

ROSE.   What  was  it  ?     1  didn't  quite  see 

SURRAGE  comes  in. 

SURRAGE.    Who  is  Mrs.  Staines  ? 

ROSE.    Really,  father 

SURRAGE.  Is  there  any  point  in  her  and  this  Mr. 
Vallance  being  here  together  ? 

ROSE.   He  wanted  a  suitable  house-party. 

SURRAGE.  Yes,  but  I'm  puzzled.  Those  two 

[He  approaches  the  window.}  No— no.  I  can't  spy 
on  them. 

SUCKLING  comes  in. 

SUCKLING.  We  don't  seem  to  be  getting  off.  Mrs. 
Staines  is  waiting. 

ROSE.   And  Mr.  Vallance  ?     Come  along. 
SUCKLING.    No.    He  won't  go  now.    He's  coming  in. 
ARCHIE.   Well,  come,  whoever's  coming. 

ROSE,  VIOLET,  ARCHIE,  and  SUCKLING  are  going 
out  as  VALLANCE  comes  in. 

ROSE.    You  won't  come,  Mr.  Vallance  ? 
VALLANCE.   I  want  to  talk  to  your  father. 

THEY  gO  OUt. 
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SURRAGE.    Sit  down,  Mr.  Vallance. 

VALLANCE.  No,  thanks.  It's  nothing.  Well — I'm 
rather  good,  you  know,  at  coming  to  the  point. 

SURRAGE.    Yes.     I  like  that. 

VALLANCE.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  could 
lend  me  a  couple  of  sovereigns  ? 

SURRAGE.     Oh ! 

VALLANCE.    You're  a  bit  staggered  ? 

SURRAGE.    I  seem  to  be — gaining  experience. 

VALLANCE.  And  how  charming  for  you  to  awaken 
like  this  into  a  new  world ! 

SURRAGE.    You  see,  I've  got  used  to  the  old  world. 

VALLANCE.  You  strike  me  as  a  simple-minded 
man.  You  should  appreciate  directness. 

SURRAGE.   Directness  ? 

VALLANCE.  Do  you  know,  the  great  artists  have 
always  been  simple,  direct  creatures — rather  like  you. 

SURRAGE.   Thanks. 

VALLANCE.  And  I  don't  beat  about  the  bush  with 
you.  I  just  ask  you  for  two  sovereigns. 

SURRAGE.    I  see  the  simplicity  of  it. 

VALLANCE.  Yes,  we  bring  you  back  to  nature, 
don't  we  ? 

SURRAGE.    Is  there  anything  else  that  you  want  ? 

VALLANCE.  Oh !  well — I  want  a  commission,  of 
course,  and  you're  the  man  to  give  me  one.  This 
room,  for  example — I  tell  you  what — I'll  do  you 
a  frieze — a  frieze  of  Maenads — for  a  thousand 
pounds.  You  shall  give  me  a  trifle  on  account. 

SURRAGE.   What  is  a  frieze  of  Maenads  ? 
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VALLANCE.  You  know  what  a  frieze  is,  don't  you  ? 
A  nd  you  know  what  Maenads  are  ? 

SURRAGE.  I'm  sure  I  ought  to  know,  but  I'm  not 
very  clear 

VALLANCE]  Mad,  intoxicated  women  —  frenzied 
creatures  with  streaming  hair.  [He  looks  round .] 
Capital,  capital.  Just  let  me  take  the  measurements. 
I  see  the  idea. 

SURRAGE.  But,  my  dear  sir,  what  the  devil  do  I 
want  with  such  things  ? 

VALLANCE.  Ah  !  Confound  it !  That's  your  sim- 
plicity! You  ought  to  take  these  things  from  us 
on  trust  and  pretend  you  like  them.  You'll  never 
be  an  expert  patron. 

SURRAGE.   I  don't  like  intoxicated  women. 

VALLANCE  [looking  round  the  room  again].  I'm 
hardly  in  the  mood  for  a  pastoral.  I  might  do  you 
a  procession — an  ironic  procession. 

SURRAGE.   Let  us  leave  that,  Mr.  Vallance. 

VALLANCE.  Then  we  come  back  to  the  question  of 
the  two  sovereigns. 

SURRAGE.   I  must  decline. 

VALLANCE.   I  wonder  why. 

SURRAGE.  I  never  subscribe  to  societies  till  I  have 
studied  their  balance-sheets. 

VALLANCE.    By  Jove !     You're  pretty  hot. 

SURRAGE.  The  point  is  that  I  don't  understand 
you.  I  don't  understand  you  as  a  friend  of  my 
children. 

VALLANCE  [impatiently].  Oh !  as  to  that — I'm 
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talking  frankly  to  you,  more  or  less  frankly — they're 
another  matter. 

SURRAGE.  You  want  to  flatter  me  by  contempt  of 
them  ? 

VALLANCE.  Now,  do  you  know,  I  believe  that's 
what  Fm  doing  instinctively. 

SURRAGE.  But  surely  if  they  are  not  what  they 
should  be,  it's  my  failure. 

VALLANCE.  With  such  a  man  as  you  perhaps 
it  is. 

SURRAGE.  I've  let  them  go.  I've  let  them  go  their 
own  way.  It's  strange,  it's  incredible,  but  we  do. 
We  lose  them.  Nothing  but  a  little  kindliness 
remains.  I  wanted  to  see  you.  I  wanted  to  see 
their  friends.  I  thought  it  would  help  me  to  know 
them  better.  And  here  you  are,  you  and  Mrs. 
Staines  and  that  other — gentleman.  It's  all  un- 
intelligible to  me.  There  must  be  more  than  I  can 
see.  I'm  not  speaking  against  her.  She  puzzles  me 
the  most,  but  she's — she's — a  wonderful  creature. 

VALLANCE.  Oh !  Janey's  all  right. 

SURRAGE.  You  appear  to  be  very  intimate 
with  her. 

VALLANCE.   Yes,  we're  rather  old  friends. 

SURRAGE.  Well,  Mr.  Vallance,  what  do  you  say 
to  a  turn  outside  ?  Would  you  care  to  follow  them 
to  the  church  ? 

VALLANCE.   How  soon  is  dinner  ? 

SURRAGE.  My  dear  fellow,  we'll  have  it  earlier. 
Can  it  really  be — two  sovereigns,  did  you  say  ? 
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[He  brings  them  out  of  his  pocket  and  gives  them  to 
VALLANCE.]  Here  you  are. 

VALLANCE.  Many  thanks.  No  hurry  for  dinner. 
It's  wonderful  how  a  bit  of  gold  in  your  pocket  keeps 
you  up. 

SURRAGE.  Come  on  then.  Oh  !  Excuse  me  for  a 
moment.  There's  something  I  must  do.  [He  rings 
the  bell  and  then  goes  to  the  bureau.  Then  he  gropes 
about  in  a  puzzled  manner.] 

BINDLOSS  comes  in. 

VALLANCE.  I'll  be  in  the  garden,  then.  [He  goes 
out.] 

SURRAGE.  Quite  right.  I'll  follow  you  directly. 
Oh,  Bindloss.  Wherever  did  I  put — I  didn't  pay 
you,  did  I  ? 

BINDLOSS.   No,  sir. 

SURRAGE.   Nor  Lees  nor  James,  nor  any  of  them  ? 

BINDLOSS.    I  think  not,  sir.     In  fact  I'm  sure  not. 

SURRAGE.    I  could  have  sworn  I  put  it  there. 

BINDLOSS.   Yes,  sir. 

SURRAGE.  The  money,  I  mean.  Let  me  see 

[He  stands  thinking .] 

BINDLOSS  is  attentive  and  inscrutable. 

SURRAGE.   I  couldn't  have  been  mistaken. 
BINDLOSS.   No,  sir. 

SURRAGE  [turns  to  look  at  him].    But  I  must  have 
been. 
BINDLOSS.   Possibly,  sir. 
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SURRAGE.  Most  extraordinary.  [He  stands  staring 
aghast.] 

BINDLOSS.  Do  you  suspect  me  of  taking  the 
money,  sir  ? 

SURRAGE.   Certainly  not,  Bindloss. 

BINDLOSS.  I  suppose  I  am  the  only  servant  who 
has  been  in  since  you  put  it  there  ? 

SURRAGE.    But  did  I  put  it  there  ? 

BINDLOSS.   Ah  !     That's  the  question,  sir. 

Curtain. 


ACT  II 

The  Hall  again — after  breakfast  the  next  morning. 
ROSE  and  VIOLET  are  in  confabulation.  ARCHIE 
looks  in. 

ROSE.   Oh,  Archie  !  come  here. 

VIOLET.    Archie  ! 

ARCHIE.    I  must  look   after  these  people.     What 
are  we  all  going  to  do  to-day  ? 

VIOLET.  Archie,  there's  something  queer  about  it  all. 

ARCHIE.    Queer  ?     How  queer  ? 

ROSE.  Everybody  seems  to  be  holding  something 
back. 

VIOLET.    And  Bindloss  looks  at  them  in  the  most 
extraordinary  way. 

ARCHIE.  Ah,  Bindloss  !  I  think  I  must  talk  to 
him.  He  seems  to  be  developing  an  ironical  manner. 

ROSE.    An  ironical  butler  is  intolerable. 

VIOLET.  You'd  hardly  call  him  a  butler,  would 
you,  Rose  ? 

ROSE.  I  never  understand  where  a  footman  ends 
and  a  butler  begins.  I  suppose  a  solitary  footman 
is  a  butler. 
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VIOLET.  I  thought  that  last  night  at  dinner  things 
were  almost  brilliant. 

EOSE.    Yes,  but  it  wasn't  comfortable. 

VIOLET.  My  dear  Rose,  you  can't  be  brilliant  and 
comfortable  at  the  same  time. 

ARCHIE.  As  the  Americans  say — we  seem  to  have 
bit  off  rather  more  than  we  can  chew. 

EOSE.  Why  do  you  say  that,  Archie  ?  Tm  not  at 
all  sure  that  it  isn't  going  very  well. 

AECHIE.   If  it  were,  you  would  be  sure. 

VIOLET.    Well,  what's  wrong? 

AECHIE.  I  think  Vallance  is  wrong,  I'm  not  sure 
that  Mrs.  Staines  isn't  wrong.  One  feels  rather  safer 
with  Suckling,  but  he  is  a  bit  of  a  fool. 

VIOLET.  Archie !  He  was  most  amusing.  Mr. 
Vallance  was  rude  to  him. 

EOSE.   Father  puzzled  me. 

AECHIE.    He  kept  his  form  very  well. 

VIOLET.  I  thought  Mr.  Vallance  was  rather  nice 
with  him. 

AECHIE.   Wants  a  commission,  perhaps. 

EOSE.    Did  you  notice  father  and  Mrs.  Staines  ? 

VIOLET.  At  breakfast,  do  you  mean  ?  He's  awfully 
polite  to  her. 

EOSE.    Rather  more  than  polite. 

AECHIE.  Well,  it's  time  we  looked  after  these 
people.  What  are  we  going  to  do  ? 

AECHIE   and  EOSE  go   out    as    SUEEAGE    and 
SUCKLING  enter. 
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SUCKLING  [to  SURRAGE].  I'll  show  you  what  I 
mean.  Now  a  room  like  this — as  a  rule  they 
make  country-house  theatricals  too  fussy — if  you 
raise  the  stage  a  foot  it's  enough.  Here  you  are. 
No— that  door's  not  what  I  thought  it  was.  You'll 
have  to  knock  a  hole  in  the  wall  about  here.  How- 
ever, that's  a  detail.  I'll  stage-manage,  of  course. 

VIOLET.    Oh  !  how  interesting  !     What's  this  ? 

SUCKLING.  Your  father  would  like  to  do  a  little  thing 
of  mine  here.  I  want  to  see  how  it  goes.  Mind 
you,  sir,  I  shall  follow  this  up  with  a  business  pro- 
position. There's  money  in  this.  I  can  get  a  theatre. 
If  you  like  to  put  down  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds 
I'll  see  it  through  for  you.  Five  per  cent,  on  your 
money,  equal  shares.  Of  course  I  get  my  five  per 
cent,  on  the  gross  takings  as  author. 

VIOLET.  How  exciting,  father !  Are  you  going 
to,  really  ? 

SURRAGE.    Mr.  Suckling  seems  to  think  so. 

SUCKLING.  I've  always  said  that  the  business  side 
of  the  theatre  is  the  most  interesting.  I'd  have  gone 
in  for  it  myself,  but  I  haven't  the  head.  Of  course, 
mind  you,  I  can  sketch  out  a  scheme — and  a  sound 
scheme.  There's  a  chance,  Mr.  Surrage — there's  a 
chance  for  a  man  like  you.  There's  no  competition 
— nothing  that  you  would  call  competition.  With 
an  adviser  to  select  the  plays — they're  duffers,  sir, 
in  the  theatre  business.  They're  not  business  men. 
Now  you  as  a  business  man — what  do  you  call  it  ? — 
markets,  stocks  and  shares,  you  know,  bulls  and 
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bears — you  know  what  I  mean — well,  you're  among 
hard-headed  people — diamond  cut  diamond — what  ? 
Back  me  up  in  this,  and  it's  a  soft  thing  for  you — 
there's  not  a  man  in  the  business  with  your  head. 

SURRAGE  [smiling  blandly].  I  mightn't  like  your 
plays.  % 

SUCKLING.  Not  your  department,  sir.  I'll  see  to 
that. 

SURRAGE.    Should  I  engage  the  actors  and  actresses  ? 

SUCKLING.    No,  no,  I'd  see  to  all  that. 

SURRAGE.  I  should  have  to  look  after  the  box 
office  and  the  money  and  tradespeople  and  so  on  ? 

SUCKLING.  Well,  we  shall  have  to  get  a  proper 
manager,  you  know. 

SURRAGE.    But  what  should  I  do  ? 

SUCKLING.  Oh!  you'd — you'd  draw  cheques  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing. 

SURRAGE.    Yes,  it's  very  tempting,  Mr.  Suckling. 

SUCKLING.  My  dear  sir,  it's  the  biggest  thing  you 
can  do.  You  want  to  get  into  the  swim — the  arts, 
you  know — run  a  theatre.  That's  the  short  cut. 
Modern  plays,  but  not  stodgy. 

SURRAGE.  I  don't  think  I  want  to  get  into  the 
arts. 

SUCKLING.  But  Miss  Violet  and  the  others  do. 
[To  VIOLET.]  Don't  you  ?  Take  my  tip,  sir,  and  don't 
try  collecting  pictures.  Giving  commissions  to  these 
living  chaps  is  worse  still.  I  don't  want  to  say  a 
word  against  Vallance — he's  quite  a  curiosity  him- 
self— but  it's  slow  work,  trying  the  picture-con- 
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noisseur  game,  and  devilish  expensive.     The  theatre 
for  a  cheap  splash. 

SURRAGE  [to  VIOLET].  Well,  what  do  you  think, 
my  dear  ? 

VIOLET.  It  would  be  awfully  exciting,  father. 
I  wish  you  would.  Fd  like  you  to  do  some  Ibsen 
and  Tchekoff. 

SUCKLING.  Oh !  No,  no,  no.  My  dear  young 
lady,  you're  on  the  wrong  tack.  That's  no  good. 
Mind  you,  they're  all  right  in  their  way.  Pioneers 
if  you  like,  and  they  have  their  little  booms,  but  we 
go  for  bigger  things. 

VIOLET.    But  are  your  things  bigger,  Mr.  Suckling  ? 

SUCKLING.  We  take  the  cream  off  them.  We're 
the  practical  men. 

VIOLET.   Oh  !     Then  you're  not  original  ? 

SUCKLING.  Well,  we  go  in  for  the  best  of  every- 
thing. 

VIOLET.    You're  disappointing,  Mr.  Suckling. 

SUCKLING.  No,  no.  But,  really — I  appeal  to  you, 
sir — don't  misjudge  me — I 

SURRAGE  [looking  at  his  watch].  Anybody  going 
to  church  ? 

SUCKLING.    Church?     We  went  to  see  it  yesterday. 

VIOLET.    I  must  find  Mrs.  Staines.     [She  goes  out.] 

SUCKLING  [as  he  follows  her  ouf\.  I  say,  don't  mis- 
understand me. 

BINDLOSS  enters. 

SUCKLING.   Well,  Bindloss  ? 
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BINDLOSS.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  have  to  ask  you  to 
accept  a  month's  notice. 

SUREAGE.    Why  ? 

BINDLOSS.  Personally,  I  should  prefer  to  leave  at 
once. 

SURRAGE,  Are  you  troubling  yourself  over  the  dis- 
appearance of  that  money  ? 

BINDLOSS.  It  hardly  becomes  me,  sir,  to  give  ex- 
planations. 

SURRAGE.    I  think  it  would  become  you  very  well. 

BINDLOSS.  As  I  am  still  in  your  employment,  sir, 
I  do  not  wish  to  make  reflections  on  your  guests. 

SURRAGE.   What  is  your  cause  for  leaving  ? 

BINDLOSS.  If  you  could  grant  me  my  discharge,  sir, 
and  permit  me  to  speak  to  you  as  man  to  man,  I 
would  tell  you. 

SURRAGE  [kindly].  Speak  to  me  as  man  to  man, 
Mr.  Bindloss. 

BINDLOSS.  I  have  to  speak  to  you  about  Mr. 
Vallance,  sir. 

SURRAGE.    Well  ? 

BINDLOSS.  In  the  course  of  my  duty  I  removed  Mr. 
Vallance^s  trousers  from  his  room  to  brush  them  ;  and 
I  thought  a  little  pressing  would  do  them  no  harm. 

SURRAGE.   Exactly. 

BINDLOSS.  I  think  that  the  sum  you  missed 
amounted  to  about  thirteen  pounds — say  thirteen 
pounds  and  odd  shillings. 

SURRAGE.    Bindloss  ! 

BINDLOSS.    Am  I  right,  sir  ? 
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SUREAGB.  No.  It  was  eleven  pounds  and  a  shilling 
or  two. 

BINDLOSS.   That's  strange. 

SURRAGE.    What's  strange  ? 

BINDLOSS  [pwatfaQ  He  had  thirteen  pounds,  four- 
and-six  in  his  pocket. 

SURRAGE  [indignantly].  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  examined  his  pockets  ?  You  may  certainly  con- 
sider yourself  dismissed. 

BINDLOSS.  In  the  course  of  my  duty,  sir,  I  was 
endeavouring  to  restore  a  little  shape  to  Mr. 
Vallance's  trousers  by  means  of  the  press.  As  you 
are  aware,  sir,  the  upper  part  of  the  trousers  hangs 
down.  Some  money  fell  out.  I  thought  it  was  my 
duty  to  count  it. 

SURRAGE.  Did  it  all  fall  out  ?  I  mean — was  there 
nothing  left  in  the  pocket? 

BINDLOSS.  In  the  circumstances,  I  thought  it  right 
to  ascertain  that. 

SURRAGE.    Well  ? 

BINDLOSS.   The  entire  sum  was  thirteen-four-six. 

SURRAGE.    Is  there  anything  remarkable  in  that  ? 

BINDLOSS.    I  find  it  remarkable. 

SURRAGE.  I  will  not  pretend  that  I  don't  see  your 
drift.  You  were  proposing  to  charge  Mr.  Vallance 
with  theft. 

BINDLOSS.  I  don't  understand  where  he  got  the 
other  two  pounds. 

SURRAGE.  Why  shouldn't  he  have  had  all  this  with 
him  when  he  came  ? 
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BINDLOSS.  I  have  very  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  had  not,  sir. 

SURRAGE.   What's  the  reason  ? 

BINDLOSS.  Mr.  Vallance  endeavoured  to  borrow  a 
sovereign  from  me,  sir. 

SURRAGE.   The  devil ! 

VALLANCE  strolls  in,   sees  them  together,  hesi- 
tates, and  determines  to  hold  his  ground. 

BINDLOSS.    Shall  I  go,  sir  ? 

SURRAGE.  Perhaps  I  had  better  have  a  few  words 
with  Mr.  Vallance  privately. 

BINDLOSS.   To  make  up  some  kind  of  a  story. 

SURRAGE  [after  a  pause].     You  may  stay. 

VALLANCE.    What's  this  ? 

SURRAGE.  I'm  extremely  sorry,  Mr.  Vallance.  Some 
money  is  missing  from  my  desk  here,  and  Bindloss 
accuses  you  of  taking  it.  It  is  due  to  you  that  you 
should  know  this. 

VALLANCE.    Perhaps  he  took  it  himself. 

BINDLOSS.  There !  You  see  what  he  is.  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir.  You  need  have  no  pity  on  him 
now.  I  understand  you.  You're  a  gentleman,  and 
you've  your  duty  to  a  guest.  He's  ready  to  ruin  me. 
I  ask  you  for  justice. 

VALLANCE.  Settle  your  own  affairs.  [He  makes  for 
the  door.] 

SURRAGE.  Stay,  Mr.  Vallance.  We'd  better  have 
this  out.  Bindloss,  let  me  tell  you  this.  Mr. 
Vallance  borrowed  two  pounds  from  me  yesterday. 
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BINDLOSS.  Ah  !  That  explains  everything.  That 
makes  the  amount. 

SURRAGE.  But  he  borrowed  after  this  money  had 
gone. 

VALLANCE.   Yes.     How  do  you  get  over  that  ? 

BINDLOSS  [bewildered].     He's  capable  of  anything. 

SURRAGE.  Mr.  Vallance,  I'm  in  a  difficulty.  You're 
my  guest  and  I  can  hardly  cross-examine  you.  But 
Bindloss  has  his  rights,  too. 

BINDLOSS.    Let  me  cross-examine  him. 

SURRAGE  [to  VALLANCE].  I  think  it's  fair  that  you 
should  reply  to  anything  he  asks  you.  He  has  him- 
self to  defend. 

VALLANCE.    Well  ? 

BINDLOSS.    How  much  money  did  you  bring  here  ? 

VALLANCE.    Go  to  the  devil ! 

BINDLOSS.  I  have  explained  to  my  master — I  mean 
Mr.  Surrage — how  1  came  to  know  that  you  had 
thirteen-four-six  in  your  pocket. 

VALLANCE.  Underhand  sort  of  chaps  you  lackeys 
are. 

BINDLOSS.  If  you  had  all  that  money  in  your 
pocket,  why  did  you  want  to  borrow  a  sovereign 
from  me  ? 

VALLANCE.  I  always  borrow  anything  I  can.  I'm 
sure  to  want  it  some  day.  It's  a  kind  of  thrift.  If 
I  had  all  that  in  my  pocket,  why  did  I  borrow  two 
pounds  from  your  master  ? 

BINDLOSS.  Well,  that's  the  only  thing  I  don't 
understand. 
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VALLANCE.   Think  it  over.    [He  is  going.'] 

SURRAGE.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Vallance,  we'd  better 
thresh  this  out. 

VALLANCE.   Do  you  think  I  took  your  money  ? 

SURRAGE.   Yes. 

VALLANCE  [after  a  pause}.  You're  quite  right. 
I  did. 

SURRAGE.    Why  ? 

VALLANCE.    Because  I  wanted  it. 

SURRAGE.   That  seems  simple. 

VALLANCE.    I  am  simple. 

SURRAGE.   It  baffles  me. 

BINDLOSS  [after  a  pause].  Do  you  require  me  any 
further,  sir  ? 

SURRAGE.  Not  for  the  present,  Bindloss.  And — 
you  haven't  talked  of  this  ? 

BINDLOSS.    Yes,  I  have. 

SURRAGE.  Please  say  nothing  further  till  I  see  you 
again. 

BINDLOSS  is  silent. 

Do  you  hear  ? 

BINDLOSS.    He  was  ready  to  put  it  on  me. 

SURRAGE.  I  give  you  express  orders  not  to  speak 
of  this  till  I  see  you  again. 

BINDLOSS.  Very  well,  sir.  [He  is  going,  but  turns 
round.]  I  can't  understand  why  he  borrowed  that 
two  pounds,  sir. 

SURRAGE  [to  VALLANCE].   Why  did  you  ? 

VALLANCE,  Ah !  yes.  That  was  my  cunning. 
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That  was  clever,  wasn't  it  ?  I  did  that  just  to  put 
you  off  the  scent.  Fm  simple,  but  I  have  ideas. 

SURRAGE.  What  do  you  mean  by  it  all  ?  Why 
did  you  do  it  ?  And  why  do  you  acknowledge  it 
like  this  ? 

BINDLOSS.   And  why  did  you  try  to  put  it  on  me  ? 

VALLANCE.  Oh  !  as  to  that — you're  such  a  smug- 
looking  fellow.  I'd  have  no  compunction  in  hurting 
you.  You'll  never  be  a  human  being  till  you've 
been  battered  and  soiled. 

BINDLOSS.  Listen  to  that.  What  kind  of  a  person 
is  this  you've  got  hold  of,  sir  ?  A  gentleman  who 
comes  here  with  an  old  bag — and  about  half  a 
pyjama  and  a  shirt  in  it — and  borrows  and  steals 
and  insults  us.  What's  come  to  the  house  ?  As  for 
the  lady 

SURRAGE.    Silence ! 

VALLANCE.  Ah !  Now,  if  I'd  got  her  to  take  the 
money  that  beautiful  chivalry  of  yours  wouldn't  have 
let  you  touch  her. 

BINDLOSS.    I  believe  they're  all  in  a  gang. 

SURRAGE  [anxiously].   Are  you  all  in  a  gang  ? 

VALLANCE  [laughing].  Poor  Janey  !  You'd  better 
leave  us  alone — get  rid  of  us.  We're  not  in  your 
line. 

SURRAGE.   I'm  trying  to  understand  you. 

VALLANCE.  And  you  find  it  interesting,  Mr. 
Surrage  ? 

SURRAGE.   I  mean  to  understand  you. 

VALLANCE.  Well — apply  your  business  principles. 
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Mind  you,  I've  no  contempt  for  business.  Now, 
that  two  pounds  that  I  borrowed  from  you — clever 
notion,  wasn't  it  ?  Don't  you  think  I  should  make 
a  business  man  ? 

BINDLOSS.    Listen  to  that. 

SURRAGE.    Leave  us,  Bindloss. 

BINDLOSS  goes. 

VALLANCE.   Now,  wasn't  it  quite  business-like  ? 

SURRAGE.  I  am  a  man  of  business.  Do  you  think 
I  am  a  thief  ? 

VALLANCE.  Yes,  you  roll  it  out  finely,  and  I  won't 
say  that  I  feel  nothing  at  all  when  you  speak  like 
that.  With  people  like  you  I'm  just  a  predatory 
animal,  I  suppose,  but  I've  dim  recollections  of  a 

time  when Oh  !  don't  be  afraid  that  I'm  going 

to  talk  about  praying  at  my  mother's  knee. 

SURRAGE.  What's  your  secret  ?  What  are  you  ? 
What  are  you  doing  here  as  a  friend  of  my  children  ? 

VALLANCE.  Ah  [  Those  poor  chicks.  I  told  them 
it  wouldn't  do. 

SURRAGE.   And  you  are  a  great  artist  ? 

VALLANCE  [arrogantly].    Hardly  less. 

SURRAGE.  And  what  is  it  ?  It's  painting  pictures, 
I  know.  But  what's  the  point  ?  Do  you  make 
them  prettier  than  other  people  ? 

VALLANCE.    Oh  !  heavens  ! 

SURRAGE.    Well,  I  mean  to  understand. 

VALLANCE.  You're  the  most  wonderful  person  I 
ever  met. 
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SURRAGE.    If  that's  flattery  it  won't  serve  you. 
VALLANCE.    I  shan't  flatter  you. 
SURRAGE.    And   my   son   and   daughters   are  just 
fools  ? 

VALLANCE.   You're  no  fool,  you  know. 
SURRAGE.   What  do  you  expect  me  to  do  ? 

VALLANCE.     To  do  ? 

SURRAGE.  The  obvious  thing  is  to  send  for  the 
police.  Perhaps  Bindloss  has  done  so  already. 

VALLANCE.  Then  you'd  have  to  say  you  gave  me 
the  money. 

SURRAGE.    Give  it  back — all  but  the  two  pounds. 

VALLANCE.     No. 

SURRAGE.    What  ? 

VALLANCE.   I  want  it  more  than  you  do. 

SURRAGE.   What  foolery !     Give  me  that  money. 

VALLANCE.     I  WOn't. 

SURRAGE.  Are  you  an  anarchist  ?  Is  there  any 
theory  about  it  ?  Or  are  you  just  a  robber  ? 

VALLANCE.    I  want  the  money. 

SURRAGE.  And  you  presume  on  my  good  nature — 
my  weakness?  Give  it  me.  [He  strikes  the  table 
with  hisjist.] 

VALLANCE.    Go  to  hell ! 

SURRAGE.  Then  I  send  for  the  police.  [He  makes 
for  the  bell  and  confronts  MRS.  STAINES  as  she  enters .] 

MRS.  s.   The  police  ! 

SURRAGE.  This  man  is  a  thief.  I  am  sorry  if  he's 
a  friend  of  yours. 

MRS.  s.    A  thief? 
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SURRAGE.  He  has  stolen  my  money ;  he  tried  to 
put  the  guilt  on  my  servant ;  and  now  he  won't  give 
it  up. 

MRS.  s.  -You  tried  to  put  it  on  another  ? 

VALLANCE.   The  fellow  looked  so  smug. 

MRS.  s.    He's  a  child. 

SURRAGE.    Is  that  the  explanation  ? 

MRS.  s.  I  think,  Mr.  Surrage,  that  if  there's  a 
Sunday  train  it  would  be  good  if  we  all  went  away 
and  left  you  in  peace. 

SURRAGE.    Should  I  be  in  peace  ? 

MRS.  s.    Why  not  ? 

SURRAGE.  All  manner  of  things  are  disturbing  me. 
I  can't  have  a  quiet  mind  now.  I  want  to  under- 
stand. 

MRS.  s.   To  understand  what  ? 

SURRAGE.  Him — you.  What  have  you  to  do  with 
him  ?  What  is  it  that  my  children  have  launched 
at  me  ?  I  hear  them  talk  a  lot  of  their  art  and  their 
artists,  their  friends  who  are  this  and  that,  and  the 
people  in  the  swim,  and  it  didn't  seem  to  me  very 
important.  I'm  a  quiet  man  at  home.  And  then 
you  come  and  you  mystify  me,  and  I  can't  get  away 
from  it  like  this.  What  sort  of  a  world  is  it  where 
a  man  takes  my  money  and  acknowledges  he's  taken 
it  and  won't  give  it  up  ?  And  then  you  tell  me  he's 
a  child.  And  you've  been  telling  me  he's  a  great 
man.  Is  this  progress,  or  civilization,  or  what  ? 

MRS.  s.  [to  VALLANCE].  If  you  have  his  money  give 
it  up. 
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VALLANCE  [empties  his  pocket  carelessly  on  the  table]. 
Stop  !  Two  pounds.  [He  takes  them  up.] 

MRS.  s.   Two  pounds  ? 

VALLANCE.  He  lent  me  them.  [To  SURRAGE.]  It 
was  rather  smart  of  me,  wasn't  it  ?  [To  MRS.  s.]  Just 
a  little  business  transaction. 

BINDLOSS  enters. 

BINDLOSS.  The  constable  is  waiting  in  the  servants' 
hall,  sir,  if  you  should  want  him.  He  was  passing, 
and  I  thought  he  might  be  useful. 

SURRAGE.    What  have  you  said  to  him  ? 

BINDLOSS.  I  have  been  guarded  in  my  statements, 
sir. 

SURRAGE  looks  at  MRS.  STAINES. 

MRS.  s.  [in  a  low,  firm  voice].   You  must  not. 
SURRAGE  [to  BINDLOSS].    Give  him  a  drink  and  send 
him  away. 

BINDLOSS  hesitates. 

It  will  be  worth  your  while. 

BINDLOSS.  I  am  not  prepared  to  compound  a  felony, 
sir. 

SURRAGE.  There  has  been  a  mistake.  I  have  no 
charge  to  bring. 

BINDLOSS.    Oh  !     Perhaps  this  lady 

SURRAGE.    Silence  !     Be  off ! 


BINDLOSS 
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MRS.  s.   Thank  you. 

SURRAGE.  Mr.  Vallance,  you  have  been  within 
measurable  distance  of  a  jail. 

VALLANCE.   I've  missed  a  remarkable  experience. 

SURRAGE.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  you'll  miss  it 
altogether. 

MRS.  s.  You've  been  very  generous  and  very  kind. 
I'm  deeply  sorry  that  we've  given  you  all  this 
trouble. 

SURRAGE.  What  have  you  to  do  with  it  ?  Why 
do  you  associate  yourself  with  him  ? 

MRS.  s.  Oh,  you  may  as  well  rank  us  together. 
We're  different  from  you.  They  oughtn't  to  have 
brought  us  here.  We've  different  thoughts  and  ways. 

SURRAGE.  That's  what  I  want  to  make  out.  I'm 
ready  to  hear  reason.  But  you  are  not  like  him. 

MRS.  s.    I'm  more  like  him  than  like  you. 

SURRAGE.    But  he's  a  thief. 

MRS.  s.  Of  course,  I  don't  do  stupid  things  like 
that. 

SURRAGE.    Stupid ! 

MRS.  s.  He's  not  quite  sane.  He's  terribly  reck- 
less. He  wants  some  one  to  take  care  of  him.  Oh  ! 
our  morals  are  all  wrong,  of  course.  And,  really, 
one  feels  it  with  a  great,  simple,  charming  man  like 
you. 

VALLANCE  [laughing  sardonically].  Take  care  ! 
She's  making  up  to  you. 

SURRAGE.  You  have  known  this  fellow  a  long 
time  ? 
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MRS.  s.   A  long  time. 

SURRAGE.    You  didn't  know  he  was  coming  here  ? 

MRS.  s.    It's  a  chance  meeting. 

SURRAGE.   Then  you  hadn't  been  seeing  him  lately  ? 

MRS.  s.    No.     We  had — separated. 

SURRAGE.    Separated  ! 

MRS.  s.  Perhaps  you  ought  to  know,  Mr.  Surrage, 
that  I  was  his  wife. 

VALLANCE  [testily].    Mistress — mistress. 

SURRAGE  [stares  Jrom  one  to  another].    Which  ? 

MRS.  s.  It  doesn't  matter.  [To  VALLANCE.]  It's 
cruel  of  you. 

SURRAGE.    You  were  his 

VALLANCE.    A  bit  more  for  you  to  digest. 

SURRAGE.    Why  did  you  leave  him  ? 

MRS.  s.    He  left  me. 

SURRAGE.    Why  did  you  leave  her  ? 

VALLANCE.    I  was  tired  of  her. 

MRS.  s.   It's  a  shame  to  say  that.    We  quarrelled. 

VALLANCE.  Observe  the  feminine  distinction. 
Well,  I  got  tired  of  you  suddenly  and  violently.  Is 
that  better  ?  I  admit,  Mr.  Surrage,  that  as  women 
go  she's  not  a  bore.  No — Janey's  not  a  bad  sort. 

MRS.  s.   You  got  on  finely  without  me,  didn't  you? 

VALLANCE.  As  a  manager  and  housewife  you  have 
points.  Of  course  I  came  to  grief. 

MRS.  s.  He's  just  a  naughty  child  that  wants 
looking  after. 

SURRAGE.  I  do  my  best  to  understand  you.  [To 
MRS.  s.]  You  didn't  choose  all  that  ?  What  are 
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you  ?  Where  did  you  come  from  ?  What  chance 
have  you  had  ?  I  can't  condemn  you.  You  baffle 
me.  You  seem  all  that's  good  and  beautiful  and 
then — the  most  horrible  things — his  mistress  ?  He's 
a  great  man,  is  he  ?  Paints  wonderful  pictures  ? 
But  what's  the  good  of  a  trick  like  that  ?  What's 
his  character  ?  What  is  he  ?  A  surly  brute  on  the 
surface — a  liar — a  thief.  Do  you  like  his  world 
better  than  mine?  Do  you  choose  such  a  man 
voluntarily  before — before 

VALLANCE.  He's  making  you  a  proposal.  The 
good  angel  and  the  bad. 

MES.  s.    You  don't  understand  one  another. 

VALLANCE.  Yes,  yes.  I  understand  him  well 
enough.  His  simplicity's  good.  He's  quite  good 
of  his  kind. 

SURRAGE.  Thank  you.  I  can't  admire  your  sim- 
plicity, though  I  perceive  it.  The  simplicity  of  the 
robber,  the  sponge,  the  seducer 

VALLANCE.  Nonsense.  I'm  a  busy  man.  I 
haven't  time  to  be  a  seducer.  I  just  take  what 
I  want. 

SURRAGE.  I  can't  see  why  you  should  be  allowed 
to  exist. 

VALLANCE.  I  do  my  work.  The  rest  doesn't 
matter. 

SURRAGE.  And  what  is  your  work  ?  To  paint 
drunken  women  round  the  walls  of  this  room  ?  Or 
any  other  foul  thing  that  I  choose  to  order  ? 

VALLANCE.    Thafryou  choose  to  order  ? 
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SUERAGE.    Or  any  of  your  patrons. 

VALLANCE.  I'll  see  you  in  hell  before  I'd  take  your 
orders.  I  paint  what  I  like.  It's  for  you  to  take  it 
or  not. 

MRS.  s.    Tell  him  of  Lord  Stanger. 

SURRAGE.    Lord  Stanger  ? 

MRS.  s.  Do  you  want  to  know  why  we  quarrelled  ? 
It  was  about  Lord  Stanger's  ball-room. 

SURRAGE.    His  ball-room  ? 

MRS.  s.  We  were  as  hard  up  as  we  could  be,  and 
he  got  this  splendid  commission.  It  was  wealth  and 
fame,  it  was  a  great  chance.  And  he  wouldn't  do 
what  was  wanted,  and  so  it  all  came  to  nothing. 

VALLANCE.  The  fellow  wanted  me  to  alter  my 
design. 

SURRAGE.    And  why  didn't  you  ? 

VALLANCE.  Here's  the  honest  man.  Look  at  him  ! 
He  asks  that. 

SURRAGE  [to  MRS.  s.].    You  quarrelled  over  that  ? 

MRS.  s.  I  wanted  him  to  give  way.  It  was  such 
a  chance.  And  we  were  pretty  nearly  starving. 

SURRAGE.  You  are  not  starving  now.  You  came 
here  in  a  motor-car.  How  is  that?  Oh  no,  no. 
I've  no  right  to  ask. 

MRS.  s.  \takes  no  notice  of  this].  He  wouldn't 
give  way. 

SURRAGE.  Why  not  ?  What  did  it  matter  ? 
What  was  the  point  ? 

VALLANCE.  The  point  is  this,  you  huckster — you 
reckon  yourself  an  honest  man.  You  tradesmen  are 
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honest  with  your  customers.  I'm  honest  with 
myself. 

SURRAGE.  Do  you  think  I'm  not  honest  with 
myself? 

VALLANCE.  It  matters  precious  little  whether  you 
are  or  not.  Keep  your  tradesman  virtues.  You're 
not  a  man  of  genius. 

MRS.  s.  Do  you  understand  ?  He  wouldn't  give 
way. 

SURRAGE.  I  see  a  kind  of  stupid  honesty  in  it. 
But  he  asked  me  for  a  job. 

VALLANCE.  I'd  ask  anybody  for  a  job,  but  I'll  do 
it  my  own  way. 

SURRAGE.  Nonsense.  Here — you  shall  do  this — 
what  do  you  call  it  ? — frieze — round  this  room. 
You  shall  have  a  thousand  pounds  for  it.  Just  take 
my  orders.  Haymakers — a  procession  of  haymakers. 

VALLANCE  laughs  contemptuously  and  goes  out. 

MRS.  s.    He  wouldn't  do  it  for  a  million. 

SURRAGE.    Still,  I  can't  see  his  charm. 

MRS.  s.  It's  all  very  horrible  for  you.  It'll  all  pass 
away  like  a  bad  dream. 

SURRAGE.  It's  you  that  matters,  it's  you  that  per- 
plexes me. 

MRS.  s.    I'm  not  worth  bothering  about. 

SURRAGE.  Yes — you  know  I've  old-fashioned 
notions  of  women  and  everything  else.  You'll  for- 
give me  when  I  tell  you — I  feel — it's  absurd — I  feel 
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that  I  ought  to  help  you — to  do  something — to  save 
you.  Yes,  to  save  you. 

MRS.  s.    I  don't  know  that  I  want  to  be  saved. 

SURRAGE.  It  seems  a  dreadful  impertinence.  Fm 
not  fit  to  judge  you,  and  I  want  to  save  you. 

MRS.  s.    What  from  ? 

SURRAGE.  From  fellows  like  that,  from  nameless 
horrors,  from  an  abyss.  Oh  !  I  suppose  I'm  talking 
nonsense.  It  does  seem  nonsense  when  I  look  at 
you.  What  have  you  been  doing  since  you  left  him  ? 
I've  no  right  to  ask. 

MRS.  s.    You'd  better  not  ask. 

SURRAGE.  I  don't  ask  questions  like  an  impertinent 
child.  Do  you  defend  yourself  ?  Have  you  a  case  ? 

MRS.  s.    Oh  !     Defend  !     I  don't  know. 

SURRAGE.  You  can't  be  bad.  I  can't  think  ill  of 
you.  And  yet  you  seem  to  accept  it.  You're  a 
light  creature.  You  didn't  even  help  that  fellow 
when  he  needed  it. 

MRS.  s.  We  were  starving,  I  tell  you.  [She  turns 
away  in  agitation.] 

SURRAGE.  And  you've  left  him.  You  don't  starve 
now. 

MRS.  s.  You're  curious  ?  You  want  to  know  how 
I  live  ? 

SURRAGE.   I've  no  right  to  ask. 

MRS.  s.  And  I  shan't  tell  you.  Mr.  Surrage,  I 
shall  go  to-day  if  I  can — if  not,  to-morrow.  While 
I  stay  I  shall  behave  myself.  When  we  go  I  hope 
you'll  forget  the  whole  thing.  I'm  sorry  that  it 
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must  have  been  intensely  disagreeable  to  you.  We 
ought  never  to  have  come.  Not  one  of  us.  Not 
even  that  silly  young  Suckling. 

SURRAGE.  Disagreeable  for  me  ?  Yes.  I'd  been 
getting  rather  dull,  though.  And  it's  been  horrible 
for  you,  I  suppose  ? 

MRS.  s.    Parts  of  it ;  but — Fm  glad  I  came,  too. 

SURRAGE.    Ah  !     Yes  ;  you've  met  him  again. 

MRS.  s.    And  I've  met  you. 

SURRAGE.    Me ! 

MRS.  s.  Yes.  I  never  knew  anybody  like  you 
before. 

SURRAGE.  You  think  Fm  a  pleasant  old  fellow  and 
a  great  fool  ? 

MRS.  s.  Oh  no  !  Fm  the  fool.  We're  the  fools. 
There  are  some  things  you  don't  know  about,  but 
you're  a  wonderfully  right  person. 

SURRAGE.    If  you  think  that,  then  why 

MRS.  s.  Oh !  It's  too  late  now  to  start  over 
again. 

ROSE  and  VIOLET  enter  through  window. 

ROSE.  Oh,  there  you  are,  Mrs.  Staines.  Now, 
what  would  you  like  to  do  ? 

SURRAGE.  Mrs.  Staines  is  going  to  church  with 
me. 

ROSE.  Church  !  [ROSE  and  VIOLET  in  attitudes  of 
surprise.] 

SURRAGE.  Yes,  church.  We're  going  to  have  a 
real  old-fashioned  Sunday. 
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ROSE.  I  didn't  know  you  went  to  church,  Mrs. 
Staines. 

MRS.  s.  I  don't.  But  I'll  do  it  to  please  your 
father. 

ROSE.  I'm  sure  he  won't  wish  you  to  do  it  against 
your  inclination. 

MRS.  s.   I  rather  like  the  idea. 

SURRAGE.  Get  on  your  bonnet,  then.  Be  down 
in  five  minutes.  Where's  my  top  hat  ? 

SURRAGE  and  MRS.  STAINES  go  out. 

VIOLET.    Well ! 

ROSE.   I  don't  like  it. 

VIOLET.   There  can't  be  anything  in  it. 

ROSE.   I  wish  we'd  never  asked  her. 

VIOLET.   Or  Mr.  Vallance  either. 

ROSE.  Oh !  I  don't  know.  He  is  really  very 
distinguished,  but  we  don't  know  much  about  her. 

VIOLET.  I  think  father's  got  his  knife  into  Mr. 
Vallance. 

ROSE.  Nonsense,  Violet.  When  I  saw  him  five 
minutes  ago  I  asked  him  what  he  had  been  doing, 
and  he  said  he  had  been  having  a  chat  with 
father. 

VIOLET.    Well,  what  of  that  ? 

ROSE.  And  he  said  father  was  a  very  remarkable 
man. 

VIOLET.   But  is  he  a  remarkable  man  ? 

ROSE.  Oh,  I  dare  say  Mr.  Vallance  wanted  to  be 
nice. 
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VIOLET.    It's  the  first  time,  then.     Here's  father. 

SURRAGE  enters  brushing  a  top  hat  with   his 
skeve. 

ROSE.  You  and  Mr.  Vallance  have  been  getting  on 
quite  well  together,  I  hear,  father. 

SURRAGE.   Who  told  you  that  ? 

ROSE.    Well,  he  said  something  of  the  kind. 

SURRAGE.    Very  good  of  him. 

ROSE.  Father,  I'm  a  little  doubtful  whether  we 
were  quite  discreet  in  asking  Mrs.  Staines  here. 

SURRAGE.  Was  it  quite  discreet  to  ask  Mr.  Val- 
lance ? 

ROSE.  Well,  of  course,  he  has  a  European  re- 
putation. But  Mrs.  Staines 

SURRAGE.    She  hasn't  a  European  reputation  ? 

ROSE.  We  really  don't  know  much  about  her,  or 
who  she  is,  or 

SURRAGE.  But,  my  dear,  it's  not  a  question  of  who 
she  is,  but  what  she  is. 

MRS.  s.  appears  at  the  door.     SURRAGE  starts 
briskly  forward. 

Hah !     Ready. 

Curtain. 
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Monday  morning — the  same  Scene.   ROSE,  VIOLET,  and 
ARCHIE  in  anxious  discussion. 

ROSE.  But  this  is  impossible,  Archie.  It's  im- 
possible. 

VIOLET.  Well,  Mr.  Suckling's  been  telling  me 
something  about  them. 

ARCHIE.    Bindloss  had  the  policeman  there  ready. 

ROSE.   And  father  wouldn't — wouldn't 

ARCHIE.    His  guest,  you  know. 

ROSE.    Is  there  no  room  for  mistake  ? 

ARCHIE.    Not  a  bit.     He's  a  common  thief. 

VIOLET.  Not  a  common  one,  Archie.  There  must 
be  something  interesting  about  it. 

ARCHIE.    Nonsense. 

ROSE.    It's  horrible.     It's  disgusting. 

VIOLET.  Archie,  this  is  the  right  Mr.  Vallance, 
isn't  it? 

ARCHIE.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

VIOLET.  We  don't  know  him  very  well.  Can  we 
have  got  hold  of  a  wrong  one  ? 

ARCHIE.   We  have  certainly  got  hold  of  a  wrong 
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ROSE.  Don't  be  vulgar,  Archie.  After  all  I'm  not 
sure  that  this  isn't  very  interesting,  as  Violet  says. 
Men  like  Vallance  are  not  to  be  judged  by  ordinary 
standards.  I  think  I  shall  ask  him  for  his  point  of 
view. 

ARCHIE.  Oh  !  Let's  get  rid  of  them  and  be  done. 
I  was  a  fool  ever  to  take  up  with  this  kind  of  thing. 
It's  not  my  business  ;  it's  not  my  interest.  A  man  at 
the  Bar  doesn't  want  to  know  these  people.  It  was 
you  that  bustled  us  into  it,  Rose.  Let's  get  the 
people  out  of  the  house  and  breathe  freely. 

VIOLET.  You're  not  speaking  of  Mr.  Suckling? 
He's  very  nice. 

ARCHIE.    Oh  !     Suckling 

ROSE.  I  don't  see  why  you  should  put  it  all  on  me. 
I  told  you  I  didn't  like  the  idea  of  asking  Mrs. 
Staines  without  knowing  something  more  about  her. 

ARCHIE.    You  never  said  such  a  thing. 

ROSE.    I  hinted  it  pretty  plainly. 

ARCHIE.    What !     Violet,  did  she  ever 

VIOLET.    Of  course  she  didn't.    What  rubbish,  Rose  ! 

ARCHIE.  The  Governor  takes  it  all  uncommonly 
well,  but  he's  scoring  off  us  frightfully. 

ROSE.  Oh  !  but  that's  what  worries  me.  He  takes 
it  far  too  well.  I  believe  he's  perfectly  infatuated 
with  that  woman. 

ARCHIE.   Where  is  she  ? 

VIOLET.   She  had  breakfast  in  her  room. 

ARCHIE.  I  know.  She  ought  to  be  down  directly, 
if  she's  going  by  this  train. 
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ROSE.    She  must  go  by  it. 

ARCHIE.    I  want  Vallance  out  of  the  house. 

VIOLET.  I  suppose  they'll  go  off  together.  Mr. 
Suckling  says 

ARCHIE.  Oh,  Suckling — Bindloss  says  they're  a 
gang.  He's  been  up  all  night. 

ROSE.    Bindloss  has  ? 

ARCHIE.  Yes.  He  looks  like  an  owl  this  morning. 
He's  been  sitting  up  guarding  the  silver  with  that 
old  sword  from  the  library.  He  says  he'll  do  his 
duty  while  he's  here. 

VIOLET.  Bindloss  doesn't  mean  to  say  that  Mr. 
Suckling  has  any  connection  with  this  affair  ? 

ARCHIE.  Oh,  don't  talk  of  Suckling.  He's  a 
cypher ;  he's  a  harmless  ass ;  he's  a  make- 
weight. 

VIOLET.  I  think  we  might  ask  him  to  stay  a  day  or 
two  longer.  You  know  he's  the  only  success  out  of 
the  lot,  and  I  suggested  asking  him. 

ROSE.  You  didn't,  Violet.  He  came  as  Archie's 
friend. 

ARCHIE.  Well,  it  doesn't  matter.  It  doesn't  matter. 
Let  him  go.  Let's  end  this  nightmare.  Let's  get 
thoroughly  awake.  And  I've  done  with  your 
Bohemian  circles  and  your  artists.  I've  had  enough 
of  them. 

ROSE.  I  haven't.  You've  no  thoroughness,  Archie. 
You  never  cared  sincerely  for  art — or  life  either. 

VIOLET.  Don't  talk  stuff,  Rose.  Where  are  those 
men  ? 
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ARCHIE.    Packing  their  bags,  I  hope.    Who's  this  ? 
SUCKLING  enters. 

SUCKLING.    I  say — this  is  a  bit  thick,  isn't  it  ? 

ROSE.    What  is  thick,  Mr.  Suckling  ? 

SUCKLING.  I  knew  something  was  up,  but  that 
fellow  of  yours — Bindloss — he's  been  pitching  me  a 
rare  tale. 

ARCHIE.    You've  been  talking  to  him. 

SUCKLING.   Well,  he's  been  talking  to  me. 

ARCHIE.   Why  the  devil  should  he  talk  to  you  ? 

ROSE.  Archie,  remember  that  Mr.  Suckling  is  still 
our  guest. 

VIOLET.  We  were  hoping  that  you'd  stay  a  few 
days,  Mr.  Suckling. 

ARCHIE.  Mr.  Suckling  is  a  busy  man,  Violet.  We 
mustn't  take  up  too  much  of  his  time. 

SUCKLING.  Oh !  As  to  that — I  must  say  I'd  just 
as  soon  not  take  the  same  train  as  that  chap.  People 
might  think  we'd  all  been  hoofed  out  together.  But 
as  I  was  saying — this  fellow  Bindloss 

ARCHIE.   But  why  do  you  go  to  Bindloss  ? 

SUCKLING.  Well,  now,  Surrage,  you're  not  reason- 
able. Why  do  I  go  to  Bindloss  ?  Is  he  your  man, 
or  is  he  not  ?  If  you  must  know,  I  was  offering  him 
five  bob,  and  he  nearly  chucked  it  at  my  head.  I 
said  "  What  do  you  expect  ?  Do  American  million- 
aires put  up  here  ?  "  And,  mind  you,  I  thought  if  I 
gave  more  it  wouldn't  be  fair  on  Vallance — I  doubt 
if  he  could  raise  half  a  crown.  Well,  Bindloss  was 
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perfectly  mad  at  this,  and  began  talking  about  a 
gang  of  thieves.     He  said 

ROSE.  Perhaps  you  had  better  not  say  what  he 
said,  Mr.  Suckling. 

VIOLET.    We  know  all  about  it. 

SUCKLING.    And  don't  you  think  it  a  bit — thick  ? 

VIOLET.    Very,  very  thick. 

ARCHIE.  Suckling,  when  you  get  back  to  town 
you'll  just  keep  as  quiet  as  you  can,  won't  you  ? 

SUCKLING.  Oh  [  well — it'd  make  rather  a  good  yarn, 
you  know. 

ROSE.  But,  Mr.  Suckling,  you  surely  can't  intend 
to 

VIOLET.  You  won't  say  anything  about  it,  will 
you  ? 

SUCKLING.  Nothing  but  what's  all  right,  of  course. 
I'll  take  care 

ROSE.    But 

ARCHIE.  Look  here,  Suckling,  are  you  going  to 
make  a  tale  of  this  ?  I  tell  you  it's  most  infer- 
nally  

ROSE.  Hush  !  Archie.  I'm  sure  Mr.  Suckling  won't 
say  a  word  about  it. 

SUCKLING.    Oh  !  It'll  be  all  right/ 

ARCHIE.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  all  right, 
but 

ROSE.  Now,  Archie — Mr.  Suckling,  there's  no  need 
for  you  to  go  yet.  Mayn't  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  for  a  day  or  two  ? 

VIOLET.    Oh,  do,  Mr.  Suckling. 
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SUCKLING.    I  think  I'd  better  be  getting  back  to 

town — unless   your  father  had   any  notion    of 

Hullo ! 

VALLANCE  enters. 

VALLANCE.   The  conspirators  discovered. 

VIOLET.    Conspirators ! 

VALLANCE.  Yes,  the  curious  thing  is  that  you  all 
look  guilty. 

SUCKLING.   I  like  that. 

VALLANCE.   And  the  fact  is  that  you  are  guilty. 

ROSE.    In  what  way,  Mr.  Vallance  ? 

VALLANCE.  All  sorts  of  hatred  and  uncharitable- 
ness.  Folly  and  blindness  and  vanity  and  stupidity. 

ARCHIE.    You  say  that  to  us  ! 

VALLANCE.  Why  not  ?  You've  been  saying  plenty 
of  things  about  me. 

VIOLET.    How  do  you  know? 

VALLANCE.   It's  sufficient  that  I  do  know. 

ARCHIE.  We've  no  wish  to  bandy  words  with  you, 
Mr.  Vallance.  You  are  still  our  guest  and  when  you 
leave  we're  hardly  likely  to  meet  again — at  least,  I 
hope  not. 

VALLANCE.   Why  do  you  hope  not  ? 

ARCHIE.   I  think  we  won't  go  into  that. 

VALLANCE.  Why  did  you  ask  me  here  ?  You 
thought  I  was  a  bit  of  a  celebrity — European  repu- 
tation and  all  that — a  certain  amount  of  fudge  about 
that  European  reputation.  I  came ;  I  needn't 
trouble  you  with  my  reasons  for  coming.  Ask  your 
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father.  Oh  !  but  I  was  dreadfully  wicked.  I  was 
hard  up  and  I  took  your  father's  money.  Well,  it 
was  a  preposterous  thing  to  do.  I  am  preposterous  ; 
the  whole  thing's  preposterous.  One  does  such 
things  out  of  contempt  for  people  like  you.  I 
happened  to  be  reckless  just  now. 

SUCKLING.   Most  immoral,  by  Jove  ! 

VALLANCE.  Did  they  ask  me  here  because  I  was 
moral  ? 

VIOLET.  We  supposed  you  were  a  decent  member 
of  society. 

VALLANCE.  You  took  no  steps  to  ascertain  whether 
I  was  or  not.  You  were  just  lion-hunting.  Well, 
you  find  that  besides  being  a  great  artist  I'm  a  thief. 
But  I'm  a  human  being.  Why  aren't  you  immensely 
moved  and  sympathetic  ?  Why  don't  you  see  it  all 
as  tragical  or  strange  or  something  ?  Your  father's 
worth  the  lot  of  you.  He  is  amusing. 

SUERAGE  enters. 

Ah  !  Mr.  Surrage,  we're  just  talking  about  you. 

ARCHIE.  Mr.  Vallance  is  lecturing  us  on  our 
morals. 

VALLANCE.  Why  not  ?  You've  no  more  morals 
than  I  have — rather  less,  I  dare  say.  A  few  habits. 
Well,  Mr.  Surrage,  I  must  thank  you  for  this 
charming  week-end.  Is  the  carriage  or  the  prison- 
van  or  whatever  it  is,  ready  ?  Where's  Janey  ? 

SURRAGE.   We  have  no  servant  of  that  name. 
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VALLANCE.  Do  you  know,  I  should  rather  like  to 
paint  your  portrait. 

SURRAGE.    A  family  group,  perhaps. 

VALLANCE  [looking  at  the  others].  It  couldn't  be 
made  credible. 

ROSE.   Why  not  ? 

MRS.  STAINES  enters  hatted  and  cloaked. 

VALLANCE.   Hah  !  At  last. 
MRS.  s.  [to  ROSE].    Good-bye  ! 
ROSE.   Good-bye  !     [Cold  hand-shaking    with    the 
three.] 

MRS.  S.  boWS  tO  SUCKLING. 


MRS.  s.  [to  SURRAGE].  We've  been  a  dreadful 
incubus.  You'll  be  glad  to  have  peace  again. 

SURRAGE.  I  don't  know.  I've  had  a  good  deal  of 
peace.  One  gets  rather  tired  of  peace. 

MRS.  s.   Good-bye  ! 

VALLANCE  [rather  airily].  Good-bye,  sir  !  It's  been 
quite  interesting. 

SURRAGE  [to  MRS.  s.].  You  are  going  —  you  are 
going  —  with  him  ? 

MRS.  s.   We  take  the  same  train. 

VALLANCE.   Come,  Janey. 

ARCHIE.   I'll  see  if  the  carriage  is  there. 

There  is  a  general  movement  to  the  door. 

SUCKLING  [to  SURRAGE].  If  you've  any  notion  of 
going  in  for  that  thing  -- 
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SURRAGE.    I  haven't,  Mr.  Suckling.     Good-bye  ! 

SUCKLING.   Oh  !  but  I'm  not  going  by  this  train. 

SURRAGE  [to  VALLANCE].   But  you  are  ? 

VALLANCE.  Of  course.  Janey  and  I  are  going 
together. 

SURRAGE.  Perhaps  I  may  have  a  word  with  her 
first  ?  Mrs.  Staines,  may  I  ? 

MRS.  s.    Certainly,  Mr.  Sun-age. 

The  OTHERS  stand  expectantly. 

SURRAGE.   I  mean  alone. 

ROSE.   Father 

VALLANCE.    Oh  !    Come  on. 
MRS.  s.   Fll  follow  you. 

The  OTHERS  go  out,  ROSE  and  VIOLET  only 
after  a  peremptory  gesture  from  their 
father,  leaving  SURRAGE  and  MRS.  s. 
alone. 

Well  ? 

SURRAGE.   You  are  going  with  him  ? 

MRS.  s.   It  seems  so. 

SURRAGE.   You  are  going  back  to  him  ? 

MRS.  s.   Well,  isn't  that  what  you  think  right  ? 

SURRAGE.    Why  don't  you  marry  him  ? 

MRS.  s.  Well,  the  fact  is  he's  got  a  wife  some- 
where. 

SURRAGE.    Oh  !  it's  intolerable. 

MRS.  s.   Why  will  you  discuss  it  ? 
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SURRAGE.  I  can't  get  you  out  of  my  house  and 
out  of  my  mind  like  this.  Fve  been  a  quiet  man. 
I've  had  very  little  experience.  I've  not  judged 
people.  My  children  have  left  me  alone  very  much. 
I'm  not  blaming  them — they  wanted  me  to  have 
you  and  the  others  here,  and  I  was  curious.  I've  got 
rather  dull. 

MRS.  s.    Get  rid  of  us.     Forget  all  about  us. 

SURRAGE.  Vallance  puzzles  me,  of  course,  but  I 
can  almost  understand  him.  But  you 

MRS.  s.    Why  should  you  concern  yourself  with  me  ? 

SURRAGE.    I  don't  like  to  let  you  go. 

MRS.  s.   Take  care,  my  friend.     Take  care. 

SURRAGE.  I've  been  careful  all  my  life.  I've  never 
done  anything  really  rash. 

MRS.  s.    Don't  begin. 

SURRAGE.    You  think  me  a  harmless  old  man. 

MRS.  s.    I  think  it's  time  for  me  to  go. 

SURRAGE.    Not  with  that  fellow. 

MRS.  s.   Why  not  ?     You  don't  understand. 

SURRAGE.  But  I  want  to.  It's  maddening — this 
mystery.  You're  a  beautiful  woman,  a  charming 
woman,  and  yet — you  can't  be  bad,  and  yet 

MRS.  s.  Really,  Mr.  Surrage,  it's  too  late  to  discuss 
that — or  too  soon. 

SURRAGE.  For  me  to  let  you  go  without  a  struggle 
would  be  baseness — unspeakable  baseness. 

MRS.  s.   How  can  you  prevent  it  ? 

SURRAGE.    Stay.    Stay  here. 

MRS.  s.    Here  ? 
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SURRAGE.  Will  you  marry  me  ?  I'm  younger  than 
you  think. 

MRS.  s.   Amazing. 

SURRAGE.  Marry  me.  You'll  be  safe.  I  think 
you'll  be  happy. 

MRS.  s.  Oh  !  how  charming  of  you  !  You  are  a 
chivalrous  gentleman,  indeed.  But  you  are  just  a 
little  absurd.  You  would  marry  me  to  save  me 
from  you  don't  know  what.  And  I'm  the  most  un- 
suitable person  in  the  world.  It's  wildly  romantic 
of  you.  It's  beautiful. 

SURRAGE.    You'll  do  it  ?     By  Jove 

MRS.  s.   Don't  fear.    Don't  fear.    You're  safe. 

SURRAGE.    Safe  ? 

MRS.  s.   I  shan't  take  advantage  of  your  generosity. 

SURRAGE.   You'll  go,  then  ? 

MRS.  s.   I  must  go. 

SURRAGE.    With  him  ? 

MRS.  s.   With  him. 

SURRAGE.    You  left  him. 

MRS.  s.  Don't  speak  of  that.  He  has  no  money 
and  no  friends. 

SURRAGE.  I'll  give  him  money.  He  shall  have  a 
thousand  pounds.  He  shall  paint  his  drunken  women 
here.  Money  ? 

MRS.  s.    We  live  like  the  sparrows. 

SURRAGE.     Don't  gO. 

MRS.  s.    I  must 

SURRAGE.    But  it's  wrong.     It's  wrong. 
MRS.  s.   Yes,  I  dare  say  it  is,  but  I  must  go. 
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SURRAGE.    Ah  !    It's  too  late.     Fm  too  old. 

MRS.  s.    Why  !    You're  as  young  as  you  can  be. 

SURRAGE.  That's  what  I  feel.  I  could  be.  You 
talk  of  my  generosity,  you  think  I  want  to  sacrifice 
myself.  I've  just  fallen  in  love  with  you  like  a 
schoolboy. 

MRS.  s.    You're  beautiful.     I'm  afraid  of  you. 

SURRAGE.   Could  you  ?     Can  you  ? 

MRS.  s.   No,  no,  no. 

SURRAGE.    I  offer  what  I  have. 

MRS.  s.   You're  not  my  sort. 

SURRAGE.    But  I  live  and  learn. 

MRS.  s.    It  would  spoil  you. 

SURRAGE.    I'll  chance  that. 

MRS.  s.    It's  impossible.     It's  impossible. 

SURRAGE.   Now  you're  moved,  I  see.     It  is  possible. 

VALLANCE  appears  at  the  door. 

VALLANCE.    What's  going  on  here  ? 
SURRAGE.    Be  off.     Keep  out. 
MRS.  s.   Come  here. 

VALLANCE  advances. 

VALLANCE.   Are  you  coming  ? 
MRS.  s.    Yes. 

SURRAGE.     No. 

VALLANCE.   What  do  you  mean  ? 
SURRAGE.    She  stays. 
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VALLANCE.  Stays ?  What  do  you  mean  by 
that  ? 

SURRAGE.    I've  asked  her  to  marry  me,  and  she  will. 

VALLANCE    bursts    into    startled,    incredulous 
laughter. 

MRS.  s.    Why  do  you  laugh  ? 

VALLANCE.  I  oughtn't  to  laugh.  I  keep  forgetting 
that  he's  a  wonderful  person.  Stay  and  marry  him, 
Janey.  He  might  amuse  you  for  a  time. 

MRS.  s.    YouVe  no  right  to  say  that. 

VALLANCE.  Yes.  I'm  the  only  one  that  has  a  right 
to  say  it. 

SURRAGE.  You  scoundrel !  If  you  say  it  again  I'll 
throw  you  out  of  the  house. 

VALLANCE.   Now  you're  becoming  conventional. 

MRS.  s.    Good-bye,  Mr.  Surrage  ! 

SURRAGE.  I'm  all  in  the  dark  now.  This  fellow 
spoils  it.  He  perplexes  me  again.  What  are  you  ? 
What  kind  of  woman  are  you  ? 

MRS.  s.  If  you  understand  how  impossible  I  am—- 
how bad  I  am,  you'll  be  satisfied  ? 

SURRAGE.   No,  no.     Tell  me  nothing. 

MRS.  s.   Ah  !  well !    Keep  your  illusions. 

VALLANCE.  Pretty  well  riddled  they  must  be,  I 
should  think. 

SURRAGE.   May  I  ask  you  to  leave  us  ? 

VALLANCE.    Not  without  her.     I  want  her  to  come 
with  me,  and  you're  a  bit — incalculable. 
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SURRAGE  [turning  to  MRS.  s.].  Then  choose. 
Choose  between  us. 

She   looks  at  him  in  some  agitation,  shakes 
her  head,  and  rapidly  leaves  the  room. 

VALLANCE.  You've  done  very  well.  You've  made 
a  good  show. 

SURRAGE.   Good-bye,  Mr.  Yallance  ! 

VALLANCE.    Good-bye  !     It's  been  worth  coming. 

SURRAGE.    You  are  very  good. 

They  shake  hands,  and  VALLANCE  goes  out. 
SURRAGE  sits  doivn.     SUCKLING  enters. 

SUCKLING.  Oh,  I  say — I  don't  know  whether  you've 
thought  about  going  in  for  that  thing — we  might 
get  up  a  little  syndicate 

SURRAGE.   Go  to  the  devil ! 

SUCKLING.  Here,  I  say  !  Have  you  gone  off  your 
nut  now  ?  That's  not  quite  the  remark  to  make 
to  me. 

SURRAGE.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Consider  it  post- 
poned till  you're  just  outside  the  gate. 

SUCKLING.  Well,  now,  you're  not  mixing  me  up 
with  those  other  people  ?  I  could  tell  you 

SURRAGE.   Oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  tell  me. 

SUCKLING.  No — quite  right.  I  should  feel  the  same 
in  your  place.  And  I  think  you  ought  to  talk  to 
that  fellow  of  yours,  Bindloss.  The  way  he  speaks 
to  me  is — well,  it's  not  the  thing. 
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SURRAGE  [rings  the  bell].   I  will  speak  to  him. 

SUCKLING.  Oh,  I  don't  want  any  unpleasantness. 
Just  a  hint,  you  know.  I  don't  want  to  make 
trouble. 

BINDLOSS  enters. 

SURRAGE.  Bindloss,  Mr.  Suckling  wants  you  to 
pack  for  him.  Mr.  Suckling  is  compelled  to  leave 
at  once 

SUCKLING.    Here,  I  say 

SURRAGE.  But  we  shall  hope  to  see  him  here  again 
soon. 

BINDLOSS.  Very  good,  sir.  Excuse  me,  sir.  There's 
just  a  little  matter  that  I  think  I  ought  to 
mention. 

SURRAGE.     Well  ? 

BINDLOSS.  Possibly  you  may  remember  that  Mr. 
Archie  lent  Mr.  Vallance  a  pair  of  shoes  ? 

SURRAGE.    Yes.     Well  ? 

BINDLOSS.    He's  gone  off  with  them. 

SURRAGE.  Oh,  confound  it !  Mr.  Archie  gave 
them  to  him. 

BINDLOSS.    Certainly,  sir. 

He  retires  with  a  gesture  of  incredulity.  As 
he  goes  out,  ROSE,  VIOLET,  and  ARCHIE 
enter.  SUCKLING  meets  VIOLET  at  the 
door,  and  they  talk  and  go  out  together. 

ARCHIE.   Well,   father,   I'm   afraid   our   week-end 
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party   wasn't   a   great   success   from  your  point  of 
view. 

SURRAGE.    Was  it  from  yours  ? 

ROSE.    It  was  a  humiliating  failure. 

SURRAGE.  I  did  my  best  for  you.  I  tried  to 
approach  these  people  without  prejudice. 

ARCHIE.  Good  heavens,  sir !  Nobody  can  accuse 
you  of  prejudice. 

SURRAGE.  You  asked  me  for  liberality — for  an 
open  mind.  I  did  my  best. 

ROSE.    It  was  a  horrible  experience. 

SURRAGE.  But  to  me  it  was  extraordinarily  inter- 
esting. 

ROSE.    You  mean  that  woman,  father  ? 

SURRAGE.  I  don't  feel  that  I  can  settle  down  to  my 
humdrum  life  again. 

ARCHIE.  What,  sir!  We  were  thinking  that  we 
owed  it  to  you  to  leave  you  in  peace. 

SURRAGE.   But  I  don't  want  peace. 

ARCHIE.    Surely,  sir 

ROSE.    But,  father 

SURRAGE.  I  find  I've  been  missing  all  sorts  of 
things. 

ARCHIE.   Missing  ?     But  really,  sir 

ROSE.  You  just  want  to  be  quiet  again,  father. 
We  shall  certainly  not  permit  you  to  be  bothered 
again. 

SURRAGE.  You  don't  think  I'm  going  to  stop  here 
doing  nothing,  do  you  ? 

ROSE.    But 
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ARCHIE.     But 

SUEEAGE.  I'd  rather  try  the  middle  of  Africa  or 
the  North  Pole.  YouVe  stirred  me  up. 

ROSE.  We  should  never  have  had  them  here  if  we 
had  known  what  we  know  now. 

AECHIE.  As  to  that  fellow  Vallance,  I  ask  your 
pardon,  sir,  for  bringing  him — for  my  share  in 
bringing  him  here. 

SURRAGE.  The  brute.  Yes.  But  an  extraordinarily 
interesting  man. 

ARCHIE.   What ! 

ROSE.  Father,  you  would  never  have  been  happy 
with  her.  YouVe  had  a  fortunate  escape. 

SURRAGE.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  all  depends  on 
what  I've  escaped  to. 

ROSE.  Forgive  me,  father,  but  it's  an  infatuation. 
Mrs.  Staines — well,  compared  with  many  of  the 
women  I  know 

SURRAGE.   Hah  !     Introduce  me  to  them,  then. 

ARCHIE.   Really,  sir 

SURRAGE.   I'm  opening  out  to  new  ideas. 

ROSE.  But,  father,  we  have  an  ideal  of  you 
that 

SURRAGE.   Oh,  hang  the  ideal ! 

ROSE.   These  horrible  people  would  corrupt  you. 

SURRAGE.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  may  do  them  some 
good. 

ARCHIE.   Leave  well  alone,  sir.     Leave  well  alone. 

SURRAGE.  It  isn't  well.  I've  been  bored  to  death. 
This  week-end  has  been  most  exhilarating  and 
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strangely  interesting.  We  must  have  more  of  them, 
or — I'll  tell  you  what — well  sell  this  house  and  go 
back  to  London. 

ARCHIE.   Oh,  but  you  know 

EOSE.    Father!     Father! 

SURRAGE.    By  Jove,  we  will ! 

Cur-tarn. 
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ACT   IV 

Six  months  later.  A  room  in  Bond  Street  com- 
municating with  an  exhibition  of  VALLANCE'S 
pictures,  glimpses  of  which  can  be  seen  on  the 
walls  of  the  inner — really  the  outer — room. 
During  the  progress  of  the  scene  people  may  be 
seen  occasionally,  with  catalogues,  etc.,  inspecting 
the  pictures.  SURRAGE  jts  seated  at  a  table  writing. 
He  is  very  brisk  and  debonair.  ARCHIE  enters. 

ARCHIE.    Hullo,  sir  !     How  are  you  ? 

SURRAGE.  Hullo,  Archie  !  Capital,  my  boy — 
capital. 

ARCHIE.    And  how's  the  show  getting  on  ? 

SURRAGE.  We're  selling  'em  like  hot  cakes.  This 
thing  is  being  run  on  business  principles.  Vallance 
only  wanted  advertising,  I  saw  that.  He's  a  re- 
markable man. 

ARCHIE.   And  how  does  he  like  it  ? 

SURRAGE.   Not  at  all.     That's  the  joke.     He  says 

he  doesn't.     He  comes  hectoring  here.     Oh,  of  course 

he   must   like   it.     He's   making   money.     He's   on 

velvet.     No  starvation  now.     Do  you  know,  Archie, 
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why  he  came  to  us  for  that  week-end— when  was  it 
— six  months  ago  ?  The  poor  devil  was — ah  !  but  I 
oughtn't  to  talk  of  it.  He's  all  right.  He's  all 
right  now. 

AECHIE.  Well,  I  never  thought  you'd  take  to  the 
fine  arts.  You  must  be  making  handsome  com- 
missions yourself. 

SURRAGE.  Oh,  I  soon  got  the  hang  of  it.  But, 
you  know,  my  boy,  I'm  a  little  bit  worried  about 
one  thing.  Art,  you  know.  Art.  I  don't  get  on 
as  fast  as  I  should  like  with  that.  It's  a  bit  of  a 
mystery,  isn't  it  ?  These  pictures  of  Vallance's  now. 
[He  points  to  the  other  room.]  Thundering  good, 
aren't  they  ?  I  read  the  Times  and  the  Spectator 
and  all  of  them.  Well,  I'm  dashed  if  I  can 
see  it.  Not  entirely.  Of  course,  I'm  getting  on. 
You  know,  as  a  tradesman,  I  like  to  have  confidence 
in  the  article  I  sell.  I  have  confidence  because  I  see 
the  right  people  have.  But  I  want  to  understand 
why  they  come.  And  Vallance  isn't  reasonable.  I 
can't  get  him  to  explain.  I've  got  a  notion,  though. 
I've  got  a  plan. 

ARCHIE.  Look  here,  sir.  Rose  and  Violet  are  in 
the  show  there,  looking  at  the  pictures.  Not  to  beat 
about  the  bush,  they've  sent  me  in  to  speak  to  you. 
Now,  it's  a  delicate  matter — you'll  excuse  me — it 
seems  that  Suckling — of  course,  you  know  how  thick 
Suckling  is  with  Violet — well,  Suckling  has  been 
telling  them  that  he  believes  Mrs.  Staines  is  going 
to  get  married. 
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SURRAGE.    Indeed  !     How  did  he  know  that  ? 

ARCHIE.  I  can't  tell  you  how  he  got  to  know.  Is 
it  true  ? 

SURRAGE.    Very  likely.     Why  not  ? 

ARCHIE.  Well,  sir,  really,  you  know — there's  only 
one  man  she  ought  to  marry,  and  he's  got  a  wife. 

SURRAGE.  Ah  !  If  you  mean  Vallance,  he  hasn't 
got  a  wife. 

ARCHIE.   But 

SURRAGE.  She's  dead.  She  died  before  he  came  to 
stay  with  us,  that  time. 

ARCHIE.    Oh ! 

SURRAGE.  You  remember  after  that  charming  week- 
end that  you  arranged,  they  went  away  together. 

ARCHIE.    Of  course  I  do. 

SURRAGE.  But  they  separated  and  they've  hardly 
seen  one  another  since. 

ARCHIE.    Then  she's  not  going  to  marry  him  ? 

SURRAGE.    Isn't  she  ? 

VALLANCE  comes  striding  through  the  exhibi- 
tion. In  his  own  way  he  is  better  dressed 
than  he  was  and  looks  more  prosperous. 

VALLANCE.   You  sent  for  me.     What  is  it  ? 

ARCHIE  [to  his  father].  I'll  see  you  again  pre- 
sently. [He  returns  to  the  exhibition.  He  and 
Vallance  have  not  greeted  one  another.} 

VALLANCE.    What  do  you  want  ? 

SURRAGE.  Yes.  I  just  want  you  to  show  yourself 
a  bit  more. 
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VALLANCE.    Show  myself? 

SURRAGE.  Yes.  You're  an  interesting  personality, 
you  know,  and  I  think  if  you  were  about  you  might 
attract  buyers. 

VALLANCE.    What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ? 

SURRAGE.  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  no  blustering.  I 
mean  just  what  I  say.  You're  a  picturesque  fellow 
and  the  women  like  it.  They're  not  the  buyers, 
you'll  say.  But  it  all  helps  the  advertisement. 

VALLANCE.    I  won't  stand  much  more  of  this. 

SURRAGE.  Now,  look  here,  Vallanee.  I  thought 
we  understood  one  another.  You've  put  your  affairs 
into  my  hands 

VALLANCE.  It  seems  to  me  you  took  them  into 
your  hands. 

SURRAGE.  As  you  like.  From  a  business  point  of 
view  I'm  running  you,  and  I  mean  to  do  it  on  busi- 
ness principles. 

VALLANCE.  Yes  ?  Yes ?  What  next?  What's 
the  next  outrage  ? 

SURRAGE.  There's  no  outrage  —but  there  is  some- 
thing I  want  you  to  do. 

VALLANCE.    I  won't  do  it.     What  is  it  ? 

SURRAGE.  What's  the  good  of  telling  you  if  you 
won't  do  it  ? 

VALLANCE.    Well,  what  is  it  ? 

SURRAGE.  I  want  you  to  give  a  lecture  explaining 
your  pictures. 

VALLANCE.    Ha  !  ha !  ha  ! — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

SURRAGE.    Amuses  you,  does  it  ? 
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VALLANCE.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  "Amuses"  isn't  the 
word. 

SURRAGE.    What  is  the  word  ? 

VALLANCE.  There  isn't  one.  The  language  is 
beggared.  No  wonder.  It's  a  new  sensation. 

SURRAGE.    Well,  I  suppose  you've  no  objection  ? 

VALLANCE.  I  believe,  on  the  whole,  I'm  glad  to 
have  met  you.  It  would  have  been  a  great  pity  to 
miss  you. 

SURRAGE.    Same  to  you. 

VALLANCE.  How  did  you  manage  it  ?  I  seem  to 
be  delivered  over  to  you,  body  and  soul.  It  was 
partly  Janey's  doings.  You're  a  masterful  man. 
You've  been  too  many  for  me. 

SURRAGE.  Yes,  but  isn't  it  better  for  you  ?  Be 
reasonable.  You've  said  yourself  you're  doing  better 
work  now.  Your  mind's  at  rest,  and  your  body. 
Why  man  !  you're  looking  like  a  bridegroom.  You 
are  a  bridegroom.  I  believe  I've  done  some  good  in 
the  world. 

VALLANCE.    You've  subdued  me.    You've  beaten  me. 

SURRAGE.  Beaten  you !  Talk  sense.  It's  you 
that's  winning.  Don't  you  see  that  ?  You're  hav- 
ing your  triumph.  Splendid  pictures  you're  painting 
now,  so  they  say,  and  you  admit  it — you  admit  it 
yourself.  You're  a  happy  man  — and  it's  all  through 
business  principles  which  are,  really,  when  you  come 
to  think  about  it,  sound  morality. 

VALLANCE.  What  I  can't  stand  about  you  is  that 
you're  right.  You're  a  preposterous  bourgeois,  you're 
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fantastic  in  your  absurdities,  but  you've  a  way  of 
being  right. 

SURE  AGE.      Oh,  we're  both  right  in  our  ways. 

VALLANCE  [clapping  him  on  the  back].  Oh  ! 
You're  a  good  fellow.  You're  a  good  fellow.  [He 
holds  him  in  a  kind  of  embrace.  SURRAGE  struggles 
free.] 

SURRAGE  [embarrassed].  Tut !  tut !  No,  no. 
You've  got  a  bit  Frenchified,  you  know.  I'm  not 
accustomed  to  these  manners. 

VALLANCE.    You  thought  I  was  going  to  kiss  you  ? 

SURRAGE.  Each  country  its  own  manners.  How- 
ever, it's  jolly  to  think  we've  come  to  an  understand- 
ing. Now,  about  that  lecture 

VALLANCE.   Lecture  ! 

SURRAGE.  Don't  pretend  you  don't  know  what 
I  mean. 

VALLANCE.    Yes,  but  you're  not  serious. 

SURRAGE.  Of  course  I'm  serious.  I've  sent  the 
advertisement  of  it  to  the  Times  and  so  on. 

VALLANCE.   What ! 

SURRAGE.  Oh,  yes,  my  dear  fellow.  You're  billed 
for  it,  so  to  speak. 

VALLANCE.   Oh  !    You're  mad. 

SURRAGE.  Not  at  all.  You  don't  see  it  yourself, 
but  your  pictures  want  explaining.  Mind  you,  I'm 
convinced  that  there's  more  in  them  than  meets  the 
eye.  I'm  sure  of  that.  I  can  understand  Landseer, 
I  can  understand  Gustave  Dore,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  I  want  to  have  yours  explained,  and  I 
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believe  the  public  does.  I  know  they're  clever — Fm 
not  sure  that  they're  pretty 

VALLANCE.  All  right — all  right.  But  I'll  see  you 
at  blazes  before  I'll  give  a  lecture. 

SURRAGE.  Now,  don't  be  foolish.  YouVe  got  to 
do  it. 

VALLANCE.  Do  you  think  I'll  stand  anything  from 
you  ?  You're  a  masterful  man,  aren't  you  ?  I  tell 
you — I'll  shut  up  this  shop.  [He  shakes  his  hand 
towards  the  exhibition.] 

SURRAGE.  Nonsense.  I'll  have  you  chucked  out  if 
you  don't  mind. 

VALLANCE.   From  my  own  show  ? 

SURRAGE.  It  isn't  yours.  It's  mine.  Your  pictures, 
my  show — I've  seen  to  that.  You've  no  standing 
here  at  all. 

VALLANCE.  Haven't  I  ?  I'll  show  you  whether  I 
have  or  not.  You  old  ruffian. 

Enter  MRS.  STAINES. 

MRS.  s.    Quarrelling  again  ! 

SURRAGE.  Yes,  but  we're  beginning  to  understand 
one  another. 

MRS.  s.   Thank  Heaven  ! 

SURRAGE.   Well,  when's  this  wedding  to  be  ? 

VALLANCE.   Who  says  there's  going  to  be  one  ? 

SURRAGE.    I  say  so. 

MRS.  s.   His  wife  has  not  been  dead  a  year. 

SURRAGE.  Well,  upon  my  soul !  It's  the  pro- 
prieties that  are  in  the  way,  then  ? 
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VALLANCE.  I  don't  see  why  we  should  be  forced 
into  it  by  you. 

SURRAGE.  That  isn't  it  at  all.  It's  simply  that 
you  must  do  the  right  thing  when  you  see  what's 
right — and  I'm  here  to  show  you. 

VALLANCE.  Janey  and  I  get  on  very  well  as  we 
are.  Why  should  we  conform  to  your  beastly 
customs  ? 

SURRAGE.   Do  you  call  marriage  a  beastly  custom  ? 

VALLANCE.  I  tell  you  what,  you  respectable  people 
— you've  no  virtues,  so  you  have  to  live  by  laws. 

SURRAGE.    I'm  not  going  to  argue  with  you. 

VALLANCE.    Why  do  we  let  him  bully  us  like  this  ? 

MRS.  s.    He  knows  better  than  we  do. 

VALLANCE.  He  knows  nothing.  He's  an  ignoramus. 
He  thinks  painting  is  going  to  be  upset  by  coloured 
photographs.  He  thinks  Velasquez  was  a  Dutch- 
man. 

MRS.  s.  He's  our  master.  He  goes  to  the  root 
of  things. 

VALLANCE.   Nonsense. 

SURRAGE.    Ah !  but  I'm  still  puzzled — still  puzzled. 

VALLANCE.   Thank  Heaven  ! 

SURRAGE.    And  you  won't  help  me  ? 

VALLANCE.  Help  you  ?  You're  a  man  that  wants 
hindering. 

SURRAGE.  You're  ungrateful.  I've  shown  you  how 
to  make  an  income. 

VALLANCE.    I'm  advertised  by  sandwichmen. 

SURRAGE.    And  why  not  ? 
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VALLANCE.  The  best  drawing  I  ever  did  in  my 
life  you  wouldn't  hang  in  this  show. 

SURRAGE.    Well,  it  wasn't  respectable. 

VALLANCE.    Respectable ! 

SURRAGE.  Now,  do  you  think,  yourself,  that  it 
was  nice  ? 

MRS.  STAINES  bursts  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 

VALLANCE  [curbing  his  fury\.  A  few  minutes 
with  my  pictures  may  calm  me.  [He  goes  out.] 

SURRAGE.  An  extraordinary  man.  I  wish  I  could 
understand  him. 

MRS.  s.    But  he  can't  understand  you. 

SURRAGE.    When's  the  wedding  ? 

MRS.  s.   You  are  anxious  for  it  ? 

SURRAGE.    Of  course  I  want  what's  right. 

MRS.  s.   You  are  wonderful.     You  are,  really. 

SURRAGE.  The  simplest  things  seem  to  astonish 
you. 

MRS.  s.   But  they're  so  astonishingly  simple. 

SURRAGE.  Well,  ma'am,  get  things  straight — get 
them  straight. 

MRS.  s.  Then  you  really  want  me  to  marry  Mr. 
Vallance  ? 

SURRAGE.   Certainly. 

MRS.  s.  [rather  disappointed].  There  was  a  time 
when  you  didn't. 

SURRAGE.    You  mean — oh  !  yes. 

MRS.  s.    It  was  wonderfully  romantic  of  you. 

SURRAGE.    I  believe  I  was  a  bit  in  love  with  you. 
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MRS.  s.  A  bit !  Oh  !  Yes,  yes,  yes — I  understand. 
You  are  very  noble.  I  see. 

SURRAGE.   What  do  you  see  ? 

MRS.  s.  You're  not  a  man  to  publish  your  sorrows 
when  they  would  hurt  others. 

SURRAGE.   What  sorrows  ? 

MRS.  s.    You  ask  me  that  ? 

SURRAGE.  Ah !  I  believe  I've  a  notion  what  you 
mean.  But,  you  know,  I  was  bored  to  death  then. 
Yes,  I  quite  fell  in  love  with  you.  Don't  trouble 
yourself  about  that,  ma'am.  I've  got  something  to 
do  now. 

MRS.  s.  Really,  Mr.  Surrage !  Was  it  for  want 
of  something  to  do  ? 

SURRAGE.  Well,  that  does  make  a  difference, 
doesn't  it  ? 

MRS.  s.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  like  your  frankness. 
You  did  love  me  ? 

SURRAGE.  Yes;  but  it  seemed  the  right  thing 
then. 

MRS.  s.    Gracious  heavens  !     The  right  thing  ! 

SURRAGE.  And  it's  the  right  thing  now  that  you 
should  marry  Vallance. 

MRS.  s.  But  you  wanted  to  save  me — you  talked 
about  abysses  and  things  like  that.  You  thought 
I  was  going  to  destruction. 

SURRAGE.  Yes,  but  I  know  Vallance  now.  I  know 
how  harmless  he  is — just  like  a  child.  He's  a  capital 
fellow  at  bottom. 

MRS.  s.    I  think  it's  you  that's  like  a  child. 
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SURRAGE.   What  is  it  that  you  want  ? 

MRS.  s.  I  ?  Nothing  ?  But  you  have  become  so 
matter-of-fact. 

SURRAGE.  Good  heavens,  ma'am  !  You  don't  want 
me  to  sentimentalize  with  you  now. 

MRS.  s.   Then  you  weren't  serious  ? 

SURRAGE.    When  ? 

MRS.  s.    That  morning.     At  your  house. 

SURRAGE.   Yes,  I  was  serious. 

MRS.  s.   Then  you're  fickle. 

SURRAGE.   Fickle  ?     No.     You  wouldn't  have  me. 

MRS.  s.  And  so  you  don't  care  a  button  for  me 
now  ? 

SURRAGE.  Really,  ma'am,  I  don't  see  what  we're 
trying  to  get  at. 

MRS.  s.    I  thought  you  had  a  passion  for  me. 

SURRAGE.   Yes,  if  you  had  let  me. 

MRS.  s.    But  you  can't  control  passion  like  that. 

SURRAGE.   I  can. 

MRS.  s.    Was  it  real  ?     Was  it  real  ? 

SURRAGE  [rather  sternly].   I  think  that's  enough. 

MRS.  s.  But  I  want  to  know.  It  was  so  much  to 
me.  You  don't  know  how  precious  it  was  to  me. 
I  didn't  love  you.  I  only  liked  you  enormously. 
But  to  find  that  it  was  all  nothing • 

SURRAGE.  It  was  all  that  you  thought — perhaps 
more. 

MRS.  s.  Thank  you.  [She  bows.]  But  you're 
queer,  you  know.  You  are  so  queer. 

SURRAGE.    I  might  say  the  same  of  you. 
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MRS.  s.    Mind  !     I  love  him. 
SURRAGE.    I  understand  that. 

ROSE   and  VIOLET  appear   at    tlw   door  with 
SUCKLING  behind. 

ROSE.    Oh ! 

SURRAGE.  Come  in.  Come  in.  [They  advance 
tentatively] 

SUCKLING.   How  d'ye  do,  sir  ? 

SURRAGE.  You,  is  it  ?  I  thought  I  told  you  not 
to  come  near  me  till  you'd  got  a  job. 

VIOLET.    But  he  has  got  one. 

SURRAGE.    What  ? 

SUCKLING.    I'm  with  my  uncle  at  Lloyd's. 

SURRAGE.    Lloyd's  ? 

SUCKLING.    Underwriting !     You  know.     Ships. 

SURRAGE.    Is  it  a  job  that  needs  any  head  ? 

VIOLET.  Now,  father,  you've  no  right  to  talk  like 
that  when  he's  done  what  you  told  him. 

SUCKLING.  It's  a  rum  business,  I  can  tell  you.  As 
far  as  I  can  make  out  it's  like  this — you  stand  to 
lose  ten  thousand  if  the  ship  goes  down,  and  if  she 
doesn't  you  make  about  ninepence.  It's  an  eye- 
opener.  I'm  going  to  write  a  play  about  it — in  my 
spare  time,  of  course. 

ROSE  [she  has  maintained  a  non-committal  air  after 
bowing  coldly  to  MRS.  STAINES].  Come,  Violet. 

SURRAGE.  Wait  a  bit,  Rose.  I  want  you  to  make 
some  preparations.  We're  going  to  have  a  wedding. 

ROSE.    Father ! 
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VIOLET.    Oh,  dear  ! 
SUCKLING.    By  Jove ! 

SURRAGE.  What's  the  matter  ?  Ha !  here's  the 
bridegroom. 

VALLANCE  and  ARCHIE  enter. 

ROSE.   Where?    Who? 

SUCKLING.    By  Jove ! 

ARCHIE.    I've  been  congratulating  Mr.  Vallance. 

ROSE.   What !     It's  not 

MRS.  s.    Won't  somebody  congratulate  me  ? 

ROSE  [gasping].  I'm  so  glad.  But  what  did  you 
mean,  father,  by  our  making  preparations  for  a 
wedding  ? 

SURRAGE.  Why !  The  wedding  must  be  from 
our  house. 

VIOLET.    Our  house  ! 

ROSE.    Oh!     Really!  but 

ARCHIE  [aside  to  ROSE].  Keep  quiet.  We've  got 
off  well  enough. 

SURRAGE.  I  hear  what  you  say,  sir.  You  have 
got  off  well  enough.  You're  cold-blooded  young 
people.  You're  illiberal ;  you're  conventional. 
You're  unkind.  I'm  ashamed  of  you.  I'm  ashamed. 

They  stand  abashed  and  startled  at  his 
emotion.  ROSE  turns  away  suddenly, 
crying.  SURRAGE  instinctively  moves  to- 
wards her. 

My    dear!      My    dear!      But    it's    all    my    fault. 
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I've  neglected  you.     Fve  lost  you.     Fve  been  a  bad 
father. 

ROSE  [composing  herself,  to  MRS.  STAINES].  We 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will,  if  you  will — do  as  my 
father  says. 

VALLANCE.  If  we  are  to  be  married  we  shall  go  to 
a  registry  office  without  troubling  you  or  anybody. 

SURRAGE.    Now,  that's  not  friendly,  Vallance. 

VALLANCE.  I  apologize — I  apologize.  But  we're 
off ;  we're  going  ;  we  can't  stop.  We're  setting  out 
immediately  for  the  Antipodes. 

SURRAGE.    But  you've  got  to  give  that  lecture  first. 

VALLANCE.  I'll  see  you  eternally  roasted  before 
I  do. 

ARCHIE.    What  lecture  ? 

VIOLET.   A  lecture  ! 

SURRAGE.    On  his  pictures.     Yes. 

MRS.  s.    It's  you  who  should  give  the  lecture. 

SURRAGE.  I  ?  Do  you  think  so  ?  I've  got  a  few 
ideas  about  Vallance,  certainly.  He's  an  interesting 
subject. 

VIOLET.  But,  father,  you're  not  going  to  lecture  on 
Art,  are  you  ? 

SURRAGE.  If  I  lectured  it  would  be  on  artists. 
They're  what  interest  me.  Charming  people,  but 
they  want  keeping  straight.  Sometimes  I  think 
they're  very  immoral ;  but,  begad,  here's  Vallance — 
as  immoral  as  any  of  'em — and  he  works  like  a  slave, 
and  would  starve  for  his  ideas.  Well,  all  he  wants  is 
business  methods  applied  to  his  morals. 
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VIOLET.   Father's  started  on  his  lecture. 

SUCKLING.    Bravo,  sir  !     Bravo  ! 

MRS.  s.  But  I  thought  it  was  to  be  about  the 
pictures. 

SUREAGE.  Yes,  but — dash  it ! — I  can't  make  head 
or  tail  of  them.  But  I'm  going  to  try.  I'm  going 
into  that.  I'm  convinced  there's  something  in  Art, 
and  I  mean  to  find  out  what  it  is. 

VALLANCE.    Oh  !     Stop  him  ! 

SURRAGE  [thumping  the  table].  No,  sir.  You  shall 
not  stop  me.  I  mean  to  understand  your  pictures  as 
well  as  I  understand  you.  I'll  get  to  the  bottom  of 

them.  I  won't  be  beaten.  I  tell  you  I'll [As 

he  speaks  the  others  clap  and  cheer,  drowning  his 
voice,  and  he  is  gesticulating  in  the  midst  of  them 
as  the  curtain  falls.] 

Curtain. 
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GRANVILLE    BARKER 


THE    VOYSEY    INHERITANCE 

This  play  deals  with  the  moral  problems  that  present  them- 
selves to  Edward  Voysey,  when  he  learns  that  the  solicitor's 
business  which  he  inherits  from  his  father  is  based  on  a 
system  of  misappropriation  of  trust  funds.  He  seeks  justifica- 
tion for  his  attempt  to  put  matters  straight,  and  his  actions  are 
criticised  from  various  points  of  view  by  the  other  members 
of  his  family.  Finally  he  is  reconciled  to  the  distasteful  task 
by  the  encouragement  of  his  cousin  Alice  Maitland. 

"An  amazingly  vivid,  grimly  humorous  picture  of  a 
prosperous  mid- Victorian  English  family;  it  is  merciless 
and  intensely  comic.  .  .  .  Moreover,  it  has  a  delicate,  sub- 
dued strain  of  love -interest,  with  a  pleasantly  pathetic 
flavour." — Westminster  Gazette. 

"  The  play  represents  one  of  the  very  best  specimens  of 
the  modern  English  dramatic  school.  It  is  thoughtful,  it  is 
serious,  it  is  interesting,  it  is  dramatic  ;  it  touches  real 
problems,  and  gives  us  real  personages." — W.  L.  Courtney  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph. 

Eighth  Impression.     Cloth,  2s.  net ;  Paper,  is.  6d.  net. 

Also  in  "  Three  Plays"  with  "  The  Marrying  of  Anne  Leete  " 
and  "  Wasted     Cloth,  $s.  net. 
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GRANVILLE    BARKER 


WASTE 

"enforces  with  a  certain  sombre  power  "  (says  the  Church  Family 
News),  "and  without  pandering  to  pruriency,  the  teaching 
so  often  ignored,  so  bitterly  resented,  so  surely  true,  that  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death."  The  story,  put  briefly,  shows  how 
the  career  of  Henry  Trebell,  a  rising  young  politician,  is 
ruined  by  his  momentary  intrigue  with  an  attractive  but 
empty-headed  married  woman.  She  refuses  to  face  the 
scandal  that  is  in  prospect,  and  dies  as  the  result  of  her 
attempt  to  destroy  Trebell's  child.  Trebell,  with  his 
political  career  cut  short,  finds  nothing  left  to  live  for,  and 
commits  suicide. 

"  To  have  read  Waste  twice  through  carefully  is  to  recog- 
nise it  as  a  fine  intellectual  achievement — subtle,  profound, 
interesting,  just.  ...  It  is  packed  with  subjects,  and  with 
original  thought  about  those  subjects." — Times. 

"  This  play  is  a  superb  tragedy,  relentless,  pitiful, 
veracious." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  A  reading  of  it  confirms  our  opinion  that  in  it  we  have 
one  of  the  notable  plays  of  modern  times." — Athenaeum. 

"  It  is  full  of  ideas,  it  is  rich  in  knowledge  of  life.  Its  one 
sex  phase,  to  which  doubtless  objection  was  taken,  makes  for 
purity  and  anti-sensualism  as  much  as  the  most  verbally  correct 
of  modern  comic  operas  or  musical  comedies  may  make  for 
the  opposite." — C.  K.  5.  in  the  Sphere. 

Eighth  Impression.     Cloth,  2s.  net ;  Paper ,  is.  6d.  net. 

Also  in  "  Three  Plays"  with  "  The  Marrying  of  Ann  Leete  " 
and  "  The  Foysey  Inheritance."     Cloth,  $/.  net. 


GRANVILLE    BARKER 


THE  MADRAS   HOUSE 

"The  unifying  principle  of  the  play,"  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm 
said  in  the  Saturday  Review,  "  is  that  the  theme  throughout 
is  the  present  and  future  of  woman — woman  regarded  from 
various  standpoints,  moral,  aesthetic,  economic,  and  so  on." 
Constantine  Madras,  once  a  man-milliner  of  Bond  Street,  has 
turned  Mahommedan.  His  brother-in-law,  Henry  Huxtable, 
has  six  unmarried  daughters  at  home  in  Denmark  Hill,  and  a 
large  drapery  establishment  where  the  living-in  system  has 
produced  suspicion  of  a  scandal.  Another  view  is  presented 
by  Eustace  Perrin  State,  a  sentimental  American  business-man 
who  has  come  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the  Madras 
House.  Philip  and  Jessica  Madras,  with  their  friend  Major 
Thomas,  also  contribute  to  the  debate. 

"  You  can  read  The  Madras  House  at  your  leisure,  dip  into 
it  here  and  there,  turn  a  tit-bit  over  lovingly  on  the  palate 
.  .  .  and  the  result  is,  in  our  experience,  a  round  of  pleasure. 
.  .  .  That  priceless  companion  the  sentimental  American 
capitalist,  Mr.  State  .  .  .  '  has  never  read  the  Koran  —  an 
oversight  [he  makes  a  mental  note]*  .  .  .  The  Madras  House  is 
so  good  in  print  that  everybody  should  make  a  mental  note  to 
read  it,  like  Mr.  State  with  the  Koran." — Times. 

"  The  play  has  a  cornucopious  flow  of  ideas  ;  it  has  wit, 
pungency,  surprisingness,  relevance  to  modern  life,  and  perfect 
freedom  from  stupidities  of  every  kind  ;  and  it  gives  you  the 
feeling  of  contact  with  an  uncommon,  eager,  luminous 
mind." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"Tous  ceux  qui  s'interessent  aux  moeurs  veritables  de 
1'Angleterre  devront  lire  la  piece  de  Mr.  Granvillc  Barker." — 
Mercure  de  France. 

Third  Impression.     Cloth,  zs.  net ;  Paper,  is.  6d.  net. 


BARKER— SCH  NIT  ZLER 


ANATOL 

A  Sequence  of  Dialogues 

By  ARTHUR  SCHNITZLER,  paraphrased  for  the  English 
Stage  by  GRANVILLE  BARKER. 

CONTENTS 

(I)  Ask  no  Questions  and  you'll  hear  no  Stones — (II)  A 
Christmas  Present — (III)  An  Episode — (IV)  Keepsakes — 
(V)  A  Farewell  Supper— (VI)  Dying  Pangs— (VII)  The 
Wedding  Morning. 

Anatol  is  an  amorous  but  inconstant  bachelor  of  Vienna  ; 
his  friend  Max  is  another,  but  more  philosophical  and 
phlegmatic.  Anatol  appears  in  all  the  Dialogues,  Max  in 
five  of  them  ;  but  there  is  a  different  lady  in  each  of  the 
seven,  and  with  them  as  foils  Anatol  shows  himself  by  turns 
sentimental,  jealous,  disillusioned,  self-critical,  absurdly  vain, 
and  incurably  volatile.  "He  makes  a  fine  art  of  his  love- 
affairs,  and  carefully  diagnoses  the  sensations  they  produce." 

"Anatol  is  a  bad  lot,  but  the  dialogues  in  which  he 
figures  are  little  masterpieces  of  polished,  glittering  lucidity 
and  point.  .  .  .  Mr.  Granville  Barker  has  certainly  made 
excellent  English  of  them." — Manchester  Guardian. 

Third  Impression.     Cloth,  2s.  net ;  Paper,  is.  64.  net. 


HOUSM  AN— BARKER 


PRUNELLA 

or  Love  in  a  Dutch  Garden 

By  LAURENCE  HOUSMAN  and  GRANVILLE  BARKER 

tells  how  Pierrot  saw  Prunella  through  the  hedge  of  her 
aunts'  formal  garden,  and  crept  through  to  her,  bringing 
romance  (as  she  thought)  ;  how  he  wooed  her  and  carried  her 
off  through  the  window  of  her  room  down  a  ladder  of  dreams ; 
how  he  deserted  her  thereafter,  and  left  her  desolate  ; 
and  finally  how  she  found  him  again  when  everything  seemed 
to  have  turned  against  her. 

"A  very  charming  love-tale,  which  works  slowly  to  a 
climax  of  great  and  touching  beauty." — Daily  News. 

"  This  exquisite  little  fantasy  is  not  the  least  of  the  addi- 
tions to  our  dramatic  literature  which  we  owe  to  the  Court 
Theatre  enterprise.  It  reads  as  charmingly  as  it  acted,  and 
that  is  saying  much.  It  is  full  of  quaint  invention,  humour, 
irony,  and  pathos." — Tribune. 

Pott  ^to,  with  frontispiece  by  Laurence  Housman  and  music  of 
"  Pierrots  Serenade  "  (which  can  be  obtained  separately,  is.  6d.  net), 
decorated  cloth,  51.  net. 

Sixth  Impression.     Theatre  Edition,  Paper,  is.  net. 


GRANVILLE    BARKER 
THE 

MARRYING  OF  ANN  LEETE 

is  set  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  play  shows  how  Ann, 
on  the  verge  of  contracting  a  marriage  of  convenience  with 
Lord  John  Carp,  revolts  from  the  decadence  of  her  family  and 
deliberately  marries  a  healthy  young  gardener.  "  We've  all 
been  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  be  civilised,"  she  says  to  her 
husband  ;  "  I  mean  to  go  back  ...  I  was  afraid  to  live  .  .  . 
and  now  I  am  content." 

"Delicate,  sensuous,  half-modish,  half-poetic." — Nation. 

"  As  a  piece  of  literature  it  is  splendid  ;  its  language  is  full 
of  point  and  wit,  and  the  scenes  and  costumes  help  to  conjure 
up  the  idea  of  a  picture  by  Watteau." — Court  Journal. 

Fourth  Impression.     Cloth,  2s.  net ;  Paper,  is.  6d.  net. 
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JOHN    MASEFIELD 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  POMPEY 
THE  GREAT 

ARGUMENT. — In  the  years  50  and  49  B.C.,  Cneius  Pompeius 
Magnus,  the  head  of  the  patrician  party,  contested  with 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  the  popular  leader,  for  supreme  power  in  the 
State.  Their  jealousy  led  to  the  trouble  of  the  Civil  War, 
in  which,  after  many  battles,  Cneius  Pompeius  Magnus  was 
miserably  killed. 

ACT  I.  The  determination  of  Pompeius  to  fight  with  his 

rival,  then  marching  upon  Rome. 
ACT  II.  The    triumph      of    Pompey's     generalship     at 

Dyrrachium.     His  overthrow  by  the  generals   of  his 

staff.     His  defeat  at  Pharsalia. 
ACT  III.  The  death  of  that  great  ruler  on  the  seashore 

of  Pelusium  in  Egypt. 

"  In  this  Roman  tragedy,  while  we  admire  its  closely  knit 
structure,  dramatic  effectiveness,  and  atmosphere  of  reality 
.  .  .  the  warmth  and  colour  of  the  diction  are  the  most 
notable  things.  .  .  .  He  knows  the  art  of  phrasing  ;  he  has 
the  instinct  for  and  by  them." — Athenaeum. 

"  Fine,  nervous,  dramatic  English.  Words  which  eat  into  the 
soul,  which  have  a  meaning,  which  are  revelatory  of  character. 
A  fine  virility  about  the  whole  play  and  its  conception.  An 
altogether  admirable  piece  of  writing  which  fully  justifies  Mr. 
Masefield's  real  literary  distinction." — Observer. 

"  He  has  written  a  great  tragedy.  .  .  .  The  dialogue  is 
written  in  strong,  simple,  and  nervous  prose,  flashing  with 
poetic  insight,  significance,  and  suggestion.  The  characters 
are  intensely  alive,  the  situations  are  handled  by  a  master 
hand,  and  the  whole  play  is  pregnant  with  that  high  and 
solemn  pathos  which  is  the  gift  of  the  born  writer  of 
tragedies." — Morning  Post. 

Third  Impression.     Cloth,  3*.  6d.  net;  Paper,  is.  6d.  net. 
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GITHA    SOWERBY 


RUTHERFORD  &  SON 

The  real  hero  or  villain  of  this  play  is  literally  "Rutherford 
&  Son,"  i.e.  the  firm  established  by  the  lifelong  labour  of  John 
Rutherford.  To  this  idol  in  his  old  age  he  sacrifices  every- 
thing ;  he  robs  his  son  of  a  trade-secret  to  maintain  the  Works, 
and  to  maintain  the  firm's  dignity  he  drives  from  his  house  his 
daughter  and  his  trusted  head-man,  who  are  secret  lovers. 
Opposed  and  hated  by  his  children,  he  is  at  last  driven  to 
bargain  with  his  daughter-in-law  for  control  of  the  grandson 
who  is  to  carry  on  the  business;  and  "Rutherford's"  emerges 
triumphant. 

"  Miss  Sowerby's  Rutherford  and  Son  is  the  best  first  play 
since  Chains  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Baker.  .  .  .  Her  play  is  exactly 
like  Chains  in  the  complete  subordination  of  everything  to  a 
persistent  main  theme.  Both  plays  are  the  work  of  an 
aesthetic  puritan." — Saturday  Review. 

"Literary  enough  to  make  excellent  reading."  —  Daily 
Express. 

"It  is  a  finely  constructed  play  and  a  remarkable  first 
work."—  Catholic  Herald. 

"I  have  read  few  good  acting  plays  which  are  so  con- 
secutive and  satisfactory  to  read." — T.  P.'s  Weekly. 

Second  Impression.     Cloth^  zs.  6d.  net;  Paper,  is.  6d.  net. 
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ELIZABETH    BAKER 


CHAINS 

This  play,  originally  produced  by  the  Play  Actors'  Society, 
and  subsequently  one  of  the  successes  of  the  Frohman 
Repertory  Theatre,  deals  with  the  life  of  London  clerks  and 
their  families.  Miss  Baker's  hero,  Charlie  Wilson,  struggles 
to  emancipate  himself  from  his  narrow  life  ;  and  is  on  the 
point  of  emigrating  to  the  Colonies  when  he  finds  that  he  is 
going  to  become  a  father.  Such  are  the  "chains"  that  tie 
him  to  his  life  at  home. 

"It  is  not  often  that  the  theatre  in  England  sets  one 
thinking  ;  still  less  often  does  it  open  up  an  imperial  horizon. 
But  the  play  called  Chains,  at  the  Repertory  Theatre,  does 
both."— Daily  Mall. 

"We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  conception  and 
handling  of  Chains,  which  seems  to  us  quite  the  most  notable 
piece  of  pure  realism  that  has  been  produced  concerning  the 
English  lower-middle  class." — Bookman. 

"It  is  just  the  sort  of  play  that  one  likes  to  buy  and  read, 
for  it  is  real  and  alive,  and  a  play  full  of  ideas." — Daily 
Mail. 

"Chains  certainly  is  a  book  to  be  read." — Westminster 
Gazette. 

Third  Impression.     Cloth,  if.  6d.  net /  Paper,  is.  net. 
\*  See  also  p.  22. 
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LAURENCE    HOUSMAN 

PAINS  AND  PENALTIES: 

The  Defence  of  Queen  Caroline 

This  play  has  been  described  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain — 
in  the  course  of  refusing  to  license  its  performance  —  as 
dealing  with  "  a  sad  historical  episode  of  comparatively  recent 
date  in  the  life  of  an  unhappy  lady."  Mr.  Housman,  in  in- 
troducing his  defence  of  Queen  Caroline,  Consort  of  George 
IV.,  points  out  that  the  "  unhappy  lady  "  has  been  dead  for 
ninety  years,  during  which  period  her  memory  has  rested 
under  a  cloud  which  the  main  drift  of  his  play  is  calculated  to 
remove. 

"This  play  has  been  censored.  It  is  a  play  by  a  poet  and 
artist.  And  it  goes  very  deeply  and  hauntingly  into  the 
heart.  The  note  that  it  sounds  is  the  note  of  Justice,  and  he 
would  indeed  be  either  a  fearful  or  a  fawning  reader  who 
could  find  aught  to  object  to  in  it." — Observer. 

Cloth,  3/.  64.  nets  Paper,  is.  64.  net. 


THE  CHINESE  LANTERN 

A  fantastic  play  in  a  quaint  Chinese  setting,  telling  how 
Tikipu,  the  drudge  of  an  art-school,  tried  to  learn  how  to 
paint,  and  was  taken  away  into  a  magic  picture  of  Wiowani 
for  three  years.  Meanwhile  the  little  slave-girl  Mee-Mee 
faithfully  awaits  his  return,  which  occurs  just  as  she  has  given 
up  hope  and  is  about  to  poison  herself  to  avoid  a  forced 
marriage  with  Yunglangtsi,  a  gross  body  with  a  grocer's  soul. 
Mee-Mee  and  Tikipu  run  away  together. 

Pott  4/0,  Cloth,  3/.  64.  net. 
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GILBERT    CANNAN 


FOUR  PLAYS 

James  and  John :  Miles  Dixon  :  Mary's  Wedding : 
and  A  Short  Way  with  Authors 

James  and  John  describes  with  true  pathos  the  home-coming 
of  a  convict  father  who  has  served  his  sentence  for  embezzle- 
ment and  the  way  in  which  he  is  received  by  his  family. 

Miles  Dixon  and  Mary's  Wedding  are  two  dialect  dramas  of 
Westmoreland  folk,  the  former  of  a  tramp-poet  wooing  a 
married  woman  by  night,  the  latter  of  a  girl  who  failed  to 
redeem  her  lover  from  his  drunkard's  habits. 

A  Short  Way  with  Authors  is  a  brilliant  satirical  farce  directed 
against  the  methods  and  mannerisms  of  the  popular  actor- 
manager. 

"  Miles  Dixon  is  the  only  play  we  know  in  which  a  writer 
has  shown  himself  strong  enough  to  train  upon  Synge  and  yet 
be  all  the  more  fully  himself  after  it.  ...  It  is  one  of  the 
most  deeply  moving  of  all  modern  plays." — Manchester 
Guardian. 

"  No  one  who  reads  discriminatingly  the  collection  of  short 
plays  .  .  .  can  fail  to  recognise  in  three  of  the  four  not  only 
poetic  conception  but  also  the  language  and  treatment  of 
poetry.  The  exception  is  just  a  little  joke  dashed  off  in  high 
spirits." — Sunday  Times. 

"  These  plays  contain  the  best  work  he  has  yet  given  to  the 
public." — Scotsman. 

Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 


EDWARD    GARNETT 


THE  TRIAL  OF  JEANNE  D'ARC 

follows  with  some  exactitude  the  actual  course,  in  historical 
outline,  of  the  trial  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  for  heresy  in  January- 
May  1431. 

"  It  is  a  powerful  presentment  of  a  situation  charged  with 
dramatic  interest  ;  the  reproduction  of  an  atmosphere  of 
political  and  ecclesiastical  chicane,  of  hypocrisy,  trickery,  and 
brutality,  involving  the  solitary  figure  of  the  Maid.  It 
presents  the  concentrated  essence  of  the  public  life  of  the 
fifteenth  century — an  age  of  a  decadent  and  sophistical 
Church,  and  an  equally  decadent  militarism,  finding  their 
contrast  in  the  earlier  religious  ideal  personified  in  Jeanne." — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  The  play  can  be  read  with  continual  interest  and  frequent 
admiration  in  the  study." — English  Review. 

"  Mr.  Garnett  has  succeeded  in  reproducing  the  historical 
atmosphere  in  no  slight  measure.  Certainly,  also,  he  has  not 
failed  to  reveal  much  of  the  extraordinary  psychological 
interest  of  the  trial." — Westminster  Gazette. 

Cloth,  $s.  64.  net. 


ALLAN    MONKHOUSE 


MARY  BROOME 

"  Mr.  Monkhouse's  play  is  fantastic,  though  it  has  the  great 
merit  of  directness  in  the  handling  of  its  situation.  Its  story 
is  that  of  the  seduction  of  a  servant -girl  by  a  semi -artist, 
and  then  enforced  marriage  upon  the  insistence  of  a  rigidly 
conventional  parent.  .  .  .  Mary  Brooms  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  plays  presented  by  Miss  Horniman's  com- 
pany. ...  It  has  a  quality  rare  enough  in  the  theatre,  a 
quality  of  sweetness  in  irony  that  is  hardly  to  be  found  in 
English  outside  the  pages  of  Mr.  Henry  James." — Gilbert 
Cannan  in  Rhythm. 

"  Unquestionably  the  strongest,  the  most  courageous,  and 
the  most  penetrating  play  that  we  have  had  from  an  English- 
man this  decade.  .  .  .  It  is  a  drama  of  which  the  British  stage 
may  well  be  proud." — Manchester  Courier. 

"  It  is  a  very  fine  work  to  read." — Daily  News. 
Second  Impression.     Cloth,  zs.  net ;  Paper,  is.  64.  net. 

\*  See  also  p.  22. 


LADY    BELL 


THE  WAY  THE  MONEY  GOES 

"  The  story  of  the  simple-minded  excellent  woman  caught 
for  a  time  by  the  wiles  of  the  street  '  bookie '  and  the 
sneaking  pedlar,  is  humorous  and  also  pathetic.  Lady  Bell 
makes  her  people  live  ;  obviously  they  are  founded  upon 
observation  of  life,  and  the  fine  insight  into  character  that 
is  the  foundation  of  imagination  in  drama.  True  artistic 
instinct  prevents  her  from  turning  the  play  into  a  pamphlet." 
— Westminster  Gazette. 

"  Decidement  cet  ouvrage  restera  comme  Tun  des  plus 
saisissants  tableaux  de  la  vie  ouvriere  dans  1'Angleterre 
contemporaine." — Revue  Germanique. 

Cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  Paper,  is.  net. 


JAMES    BYRNE 


LORDS  &  MASTERS 

This  is  a  study  of  the  relations  between  a  brutal  husband  and 
his  wife  and  the  wife's  admirer,  in  which  the  wife  undergoes 
a  revulsion  of  feeling  on  discovering  a  liaison  between  her 
lover  and  his  landlady's  daughter. 

"The  technique  of  the  play  is  exceptionally  good.  Every 
sentence  helps  forward  the  action.  There  is  no  irrelevance." 
— Dally  News. 

"  This  thoughtful  and  interesting  little  play." — Glasgow 
Herald. 

Cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  Paper ,  is.  net. 
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STANLEY    HOUGHTON 


HINDLE  WAKES 

has  caused  a  great  deal  of  discussion  wherever  it  has  been 
performed.  The  son  of  a  wealthy  Lancashire  mill-owner  has 
accidentally  met,  and  spent  a  seaside  week-end  with,  a  mill- 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  working  man,  who  is,  nevertheless,  an 
old  friend  of  his  father's.  The  young  man  is  already  engaged 
to  be  married.  When  his  fault  is  discovered,  his  parents  and 
those  of  the  girl  determine  that  he  must  make  "an  honest 
woman  "  of  her  ;  but  when  everything  is  apparently  arranged, 
the  mill-girl  strenuously  resists,  and  refuses  to  marry  him. 
The  play  ends  with  a  powerful  scene  between  the  young  man 
and  his  fiancee. 

"  His  characters  are  all  living  persons,  no  mere  puppets, 
and  because  of  that  he  is  a  real  dramatist." — Bookman. 

"  A  notable  addition  to  modern  drama.  He  raises  no  new 
problem,  but  his  treatment  of  an  old  one  breathes  the  spirit 
of  the  age  in  its  refusal  to  be  bound  by  conventional  ideas." — 
Dundee  Advertiser. 

"It  is  as  good  to  read  as  to  see  ;  and  better  still  to  think 
o  ver. " — Theatreland. 


Fourth  Impression.     Cloth^  2s.  net;  Paper,  is.  6d.  net. 


STANLEY    HOUGHTON 
THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION 

The  theme  of  this  comedy  is  the  emancipation  of  the 
three  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennion  from  the  stern 
control  of  their  parents.  The  two  sons  stay  out  late,  and 
one  gets  intoxicated  ;  and  the  daughter  engages  herself  to  a 
friend  of  her  brothers  of  whom  her  parents  disapprove. 
Freedom  is  obtained  for  them  by  the  sane  intervention  of  an 
uncle  ;  and  in  the  culminating  scene  Mr.  Kennion  is  forced 
into  a  lie  when  challenged  by  his  son  with  "  Have  you  never 
been  drunk  yourself?  " 

The  play  was  first  produced  at  the  Manchester  Repertory 
Theatre,  and  has  had  a  successful  West  End  run  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre. 

Cloth,  2s.  net ;  Paper,  is.  6d.  net. 


FIVE  ONE-ACT  PLAYS 

The  Dear  Departed  is  a  comedy  dealing  with  an  old  man 
who  is  supposed  to  have  died,  but  rises  from  his  trance  to 
interrupt  the  quarrels  of  his  relatives  over  his  property. 

Fancy  Free  is  the  story  of  a  frustrated  elopement,  husband 
and  wife  meeting  at  an  hotel  by  accident. 

The  Master  of  the  House  is  a  small  but  powerful  sketch  of  a 
gaol-bird  returning  home  to  sponge  upon  his  father,  whom  he 
finds  dead. 

Phipps  is  a  farce,  the  butler  Phipps  proving  himself  a  better 
man  than  his  master  the  baronet,  and  reconciling  him  to  his 
wife. 

The  Fifth  Commandment  shows  how  a  selfish  mother  pretends 
to  be  an  invalid  and  prevents  her  daughter  from  marrying, 
only  to  find  that  she  herself  loses  a  suitor. 

Cloth,  2s.  net ;   Paper,  is.  6d.  net. 
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B.    MACDONALD    HASTINGS 


THE  NEW  SIN 

The  plot  of  this  play,  which  caused  a  great  sensation  on  its 
production  at  the  Royalty  Theatre  in  London,  February 
1912,  turns  upon  the  will  of  a  rich  and  eccentric  manufacturer 
with  twelve  children,  which  causes  Hilary  Cutts,  the  eldest 
of  them,  to  feel  that  he  is  committing  a  "  new  sin  "  by 
continuing  to  live  ;  because  only  after  his  death  can  his 
impoverished  brothers  and  sisters  come  into  the  fortune  that 
is  awaiting  each  of  them.  One  of  the  worthless  brothers 
commits  a  murder  in  Hilary's  room,  and  the  latter  sees  his 
opportunity  and  allows  himself  to  be  convicted  of  the 
crime  and  sentenced  to  death  ;  but  the  penalty  is  commuted 
to  penal  servitude.  Tableau. 

"  Bravo,  Mr.  Macdonald  Hastings  !  A  writer  who  can  give 
us,  as  his  first  dramatic  essay,  a  play  so  profoundly  interesting, 
so  ingenious,  and  withal  so  curiously  bizarre,  ought  to  go 
far."— Daily  Telegraph. 

"  A  vivid  and  brilliant  piece  of  dramatic  composition." — 
Morning  Leader. 

"  One  of  the  most  notable  plays  of  recent  years." — Aberdeen 
Free  Press. 

Cloth,  2s.  net;  Paper,  is.  net. 


B.   MACDONALD    HASTINGS 


LOVE— AND  WHAT  THEN? 

shows  the  revolt  of  the  youthful  and  light-hearted  wife  of  an 
austere  provincial  clergyman,  whom  she  shocks  by  her  insistence 
on  appearing  at  an  entertainment  of  his  parishioners  in  a  very 
short-skirted  costume.  Further,  she  flirts  rather  dangerously 
with  a  young  naval  lieutenant,  but  is  saved  from  irreparable 
error  by  the  intervention  of  a  kindly  and  unconventional 
Bishop. 

"  One  of  the  smartest  modern  comedies  we  have  read  for 
many  a  day.  The  dialogue  from  first  to  last  shines  with 
sparkling  wit,  and  the  plot  shows  outstanding  originality  of 
construction." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

Cloth,  2s.  net ;  Paper,  is,  net. 


THE  TIDE 

"  an  emancipated  melodrama,"  as  the  author  calls  it,  tells  of 
the  romantic  career  of  Felicity  Scarth,  who  at  eighteen  was 
robbed  of  her  illegitimate  child,  at  twenty-one  became  rich 
and  attempted  to  stifle  her  craving  for  the  child  by  a  life  of 
dissipation,  and  at  thirty-four  attempted  suicide  to  end  every- 
thing. By  the  help  of  a  doctor  she  rediscovers  her  child,  now 
a  grown  girl  of  eighteen,  and  after  further  trials  all  ends  happily 
for  both  mother  and  daughter. 

"  It  is  miles  in  front  of  the  common  *  London  success.'  " — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

Cloth,  2s.  net;  Paper,  is.  net. 
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C.    B.    FERNALD 


THE  MARRIED  WOMAN 

This  play,  by  the  author  of  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub,  shows 
how  a  girl,  alarmed  by  her  ignorance  of  what  marriage 
means,  seeks  to  find  out  before  committing  herself  to  matri- 
mony, but  is  carried  away  by  natural  feeling.  Her  marriage 
turns  out  to  be  a  failure,  and  she  accepts  an  unconventional 
solution  of  her  difficulties  offered  by  a  former  lover. 

"  It  is  a  very  clever,  truly  amusing  comedy  ...  a  comedy 
of  idea,  with  a  witty  dialogue  and  some  very  clever  character- 
drawing.  .  .  .  This  bold,  able,  amusing  play  .  .  .  interesting 
and  effective." — Westminster  Gazette. 

"The  author  of  the  Married  Woman  proves  himself  just  as 
competent  as  the  author  of  Getting  Married,  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  is  that  the  former  is  wholly  coherent." — 
Sunday  Times. 

Cloth,  3/.  6d.  net. 

LEONARD    INKSTER 


THE  EMANCIPATION 

"A  study  under  the  microscope  of  a  quite  ordinary  and 
perfectly  comic  family  in  a  provincial  town.  The  son  of 
the  house  .  .  .  signalises  his  individuality  by  falling  in 
love  with  the  maid -servant,  an  intentionally  unimpressive 
demonstration  of  individuality,  and  is  surprised  in  some 
honest,  if  blundering,  love-making.  That  is  all  the  play, 
and  Mr.  Inkster  has  filled  it  to  the  brim  with  amazing  little 
bits  of  observation.  .  .  .  We  liked  this  play  enormously. 
There  is  beauty,  submission  and  fantasy  in  it." — Manchester 
Guardian. 

Cloth,  2s.  net ;  Paper,  \s.  6d.  net. 
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ALLAN    MONKHOUSE 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  MR. 
SURRAGE 

In  this  comedy  the  son  and  two  daughters  of  Mr.  Surrage,  a 
retired  business-man,  seek  to  bring  their  father's  ideas  up  to 
date  by  inviting  to  their  house  for  a  week-end  a  budding 
dramatist,  an  artist  with  more  reputation  than  money,  and  a 
bohemian  lady.  By  acquaintance  with  them  the  "  education  " 
of  Mr.  Surrage  is  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  his 
children's  ideals,  and  not  without  great  amusement  to  the 
reader. 

Cloth,  2s.  net ;  Paper,  is.  6d.  net. 


ELIZABETH    BAKER 


THE 

PRICE  OF  THOMAS  SCOTT 

This  play,  written  with  all  the  intimate  knowledge  of  her 
characters  that  is  to  be  expected  of  the  author  of  Chains, 
shows  the  struggles  of  a  draper,  with  a  failing  business  and 
a  growing  son,  against  the  temptation  to  sell  his  shop  to  a 
purchaser  who  intends  to  convert  it  into  a  dancing-hall. 
Thomas  Scott  is  a  devout  chapel-goer  and  a  Puritan,  and 
realises  that  he  cannot  serve  both  God  and  Mammon. 

Cloth,  2s.  net;  Paper,  is.  6d.  net. 
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SIXPENNY  ONE-ACT  PLAYS 

MESSRS.  SJDGWICK  &  JACKSON,  LTD.,  have 
pleasure  in  announcing  a  series  of  one-act 
plays,  to  be  issued  at  the  price  of  6d.  net  in 
wrappers.  Amongst  the  first  will  be — 

MISS  TASSEY,  by  ELIZABETH  BAKER. 

THE    LITTLE    STONE    HOUSE,    by 
GEORGE  CALDERON. 


Enquiries  regarding  the  representation  of  any 
of  the  plays  in  this  list  may  be  made  of  the 
Publishers^  who  will  be  pleased  to  give  the  neces- 
sary information  as  to  fees  and  other  conditions. 
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